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Chevalier Ramsay 


NDREW Michael Ramsay, a 

Scotchman, commonly eae? 
b the Chevalier amsay, who 
ME was born in the latter half of 
the 17th century, was greatly distin- 
guished for his interest in Freema- 
sonry. 


The greater part of the work of 
Ramsay was in connection with the 
degrees of the Rite of Perfection, 
some of which have left an impression 
that is recognized in the Scottish Rite 
ef the present day. Ramsay was 
born at Ayr, in Scotland, June 9, 1668. 
His father was a baker but was able 
to give his son a liberal education. 
Ramsay proved a good student and 
became distinguished as an author 
and scholar, winning the degree of 
Doctor of Laws from the University 
of Oxford. 


His Masonic reputation is founded 
on his activity in creating high de- 
grees, and his theory of Freemasonry 
which is clearly the product of imag- 
ination. 


A considerable part of his work was 
influenced by political motives. It 
has, however, left an influence that 
has led to a better comprehension of 
Masonic symbolism than had _ be- 
fore been known. Mackey’s Encyclo- 
pedia gives a very excellent account 
of Ramsay and his work, a consider- 
able portion of which we quote as 
follows: - 


No one played a more important 
part in the history of Freemasonry in 
the eighteenth century than the 
Chevalier Ramsay, and the influence 
of his opinions and teachings is still 
felt in the high degrees which have 
been adopted by the various Rites 
into which Masonry is now divided. 

Ramsay, although born of humble 
parentage, was by subsequent asso- 
ciation an aristocrat in disposition. 
Hence, in proposing his theory of the 
origin of Freemasonry, he repudiated 
its connection with an operative art, 
and sought to find its birthplace in 
Palestine, among those kings and 
knights who had gone forth to battle 
as Crusaders for the conquest of 
Jerusalem. In 1740, Ramsay, as 
Grand Orator, pronounced a discourse 
before the Grand Lodge of France, 
in which he set forth his theory in 
explicit terms. That the reader may 
be put in possession of that theory 
in Ramsay’s own words, I have trans- 
lated from the discourse the following 
passage: 

“During the time of the holy wars 
in Palestine, several principal lords 
and citizens associated themselves 
together, and entered into a vow to 
re-establish the temples of the 
Christians in the Holy Land; and en- 
gaged themselves by an oath to em- 
ploy their talents and their fortunes 
in restoring architecture to its primi- 
tive institution. They adopted several 
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ancient signs and symbolic words 
drawn from religion, by which they 
might distinguish themselves from 
the infidels and recognize each other 
in the midst of the Saracens. They 
communicated these signs and words 
only to those who had _ solemnly 
sworn, often at the foot of the altar, 
never to reveal them. This was not an 
oath of execration, but a bond uniting 
men of all nations into the same con- 
fraternity. Some time after our 
Order was united with the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem. 

Hence our Lodges are in all coun- 
tries called Lodges of St. John. This 
union was made in imitation of the 
Israelites when they rebuilt the 
second Temple, during which time 
with one hand they managed the 
trowel and mortar, and in the other 
held the sword and buckler. 


“Our order must not, therefore, be 
regarded as a renewal of the Bacch- 
anals and a source of senseless dissi- 
pation, of unbridled libertinism and 
of scandalous intemperance, but as 
a moral Order, instituted by our an- 
cestors in the Holy Land to recall the 
recollection of the most sublime 
truths in the midst of the innocent 
pleasures of society. 

“The kings, princes, and nobles, 
when they returned from Palestine 
into their native dominions, estab- 
lished Lodges there. At the time of 
the last Crusade several Lodges had 
already been erected in Germany, 
Italy, Spain, France, and, from the 
last, in Scotland, on account of the 
intimate alliance which then existed 
between those two nations. 

“James, Lord Steward of Scotland, 
was the Grand Master of a Lodge es- 
tablished at Kilwinning, in the west 
of Scotland, in the year of 1236, a 
short time after the death of Alexan- 
der III., King of Scotland, and a year 
before John Baliol ascended the 
throne. This Scottish Lord received 
the Earls of Gloucester and Ulster, 
English and Trish noblemen, as 
Masons in his Lodge. 

“By degrees our Lodges, our Festi- 
vals, and our solemnities were ne- 


glected in most of the countries where 
they had been established. Hence the 
silence of historians of all nations, 
except Great Britain on the subject 
of the Order. It was preserved, how- 
ever, in all its splendor by the Scotch, 
to whom for several centuries the 
kings of France intrusted the guard- 
ianship of their sacred persons. 
“After the lamentable reverses of 
the Crusades, the destruction of the 
Christian armies, and the triumph of 
Bendocdar, Sultan of Egypt, in 1263, 
during the eighth and ninth Crusades, 
the great Prince Edward, son of Hen- 
ry III., King of England, seeing that 
there would be no security for the 
brethren in the Holy Land when the 
Christian troops should retire, led 
them away, and thus this colony of 
the Fraternity was established in 
Iingland. As this prince was en- 
dowed with all the qualities of mind 
and heart which constitute the hero, 
he loved the fine arts, and declared 
himself the protector of our Order. 
He granted it several privileges and 
franchises, and ever since the mem- 
bers of the confraternity have as- 
sumed the name of Freemasons. From 
this time Great Britain became the 
seat of our sciences, the conservatrix 
of our laws, and the depositary of 
our secrets. The religious dissentions 
which so fatally pervaded and rent all 
Europe during the sixteenth century, 
caused our Order to degenerate from 
the grandeur and nobility of its ori- 
gin. Several of our rites and usages, 
which were opposed to the prejudices 
of the times, were changed. disguised, 
or retrenched. Thus it is that several 
of our brethren have, like the ancient 
Jews, forgotten the spirit of our laws, 
and preserved only the letter and the 
outer covering. But from the British 
Tsles the ancient science is now he- 
ginning to pass again into France.” 


Such was the peculiar theory of 
Ramsay, which, long before the 
delivery of this discourse, he had 
develoved in his Rite of six degrees. 
Reiecting all references to the Tra- 
velling Architects from Como, to the 
Stonemasons of Germany, and the 
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Operative Freemasons of England, he 
had sought a noble and chivalric 
origin for Freemasonry, which with 
him was not a confraternity founded 
on a system of architecture, but solely 
on the military prowess and religious 
~thusiasm of knighthood. 

The theory was as clearly the result 
cf his own inventive genius as was his 
fable of the travels of Cyrus. He 
offered no documentary or historical 
authority to support his assertions, 
but gave them as if they were already 
admitted facts. The theory was, 
however, readily accepted by the rich, 
the fashionable, and the noble, be- 
cause it elevated the origin and social 
position of the Order, and to it we are 
to attribute the sudden rise of so 
many high degrees, which speedily 
overshadowed the humbler preten- 
sions of primitive Craft Masonry. The 
Kadosh, one of the most important 
and most extensively diffused of all 
the high degrees, owes its invention 
or its composition to Ramsay. 

But this was not the only influence 
that he exerted on the Masonic SyS- 
tem. Ardently attached to the exiled 
house of Stuart, of two of whose 
princes he had been the tutor, he 
eagerly met the advances of those 
who had already begun to give a poli- 
tical importance to the Order, and to 
enlist it in the Pretender’s cause, 
making it an instrument for effecting 

is restoration to the throne of Eng- 
land. (See “Stuart Masonry”). Ram- 
Say incorporated these views into his 
System, and hence, in many of the 
high degrees which remain at this 
day, although all that political feel- 
ing has long been dead, we still find 
traces of a Stuart Masonry. : 

* * * %* All writers concur in 
giving the most favorable opinions 
of Ramsay’s character. Chambers 
asserts that he was generous and 
kind to his relatives, and that on his 


temporary return to Great Britain, 
although he did not visit them in 
Scotland, he sent them liberal offers 
of money, which, however, incensed 
at his apostasy from the national re- 
ligion, they indignantly refused. 

“ * a © As to the effect of 
Ramsay’s labors on Freemasonry, I° 
think there can hardly be two 
opinions in candid minds. He came 
to the study of the Masonic science 
with all the advantages of a thorough- 
ly classical education. He was in- 
deed by far the most learned man 
who, up to that time, had taken any 
interest in the Order. Thus his in- 
fluence was directed to elevate the 
tone of the institution, and to show 
to the world that it was worthy 
of the investigation of cultivated 
minds. With Ancient Craft Masonry 
he searcely interfered, save to assign 
to it an origin and a history different 
from those which had been common- 
ly received. But on that fundamen- 
tal system, as his basis, he erected a 
superstructure of high degrees, in 
which he sought to develop a system 
of mystical philosophy which has 
added much to the attractions of Ma- 
sonic study. That his high degrees 
were afterwards expanded to a dis- 
portionate extent, and often by -in- 
ferior minds, was not his fault. And 
although, if we look at his system in 
a historical point of view, we may 
feel bound to reject it as the mere 
result of a fertile invention, yet, 
viewed symbolically, it becomes of 
vast importance. For in that system 
he had planted the germs of a science 
of Masonic symbolism which had been 
previously unknown, but which has 
grown, and budded, and blossomed, 
and given the ripeness of its fruit to 
succeeding generations. The mine of 
symbolism which he first opened has 
been effectively worked by those who 
have succeeded him. 


The First Grand Lodge 


Continued from November 


Antony Sayer, Grand Master in 1717 


Courtesy of Macoy Publishing Co. 


N the last number of the New 
England Craftsman we gave an 
account of the beginning of 

¥ organized Freemasonry and 
promised to give in this issue the 
opinions of some of the leading Ma- 
sonic writers on the question whether 

or not the organization of 1717 was a 
revival of Freemasonry or a new un- 
dertaking. 

It is well known that 4. __ca re- 
fers to the subject in both editions 
of the Constitutions. In that of 1723, 
which was the first, and issued only 
six years after the forming of the 
Grand Lodge by the united action of 
four London Lodges, he said: “the 
freeborn British nation had revived 
the drooping Lodges of London.” Jn 
the edition of 1738, fifteen years later 
he states that the Brethren who met 
at the “Apple Tree Tavern” “consti- 
tuted themselves a Grand Lodge pro 
Tempore in Due Form, and forthwith 
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revived the Quarterly Communication 
of the Officers of Lodges (call’d the 
Grand Lodge) resolved to hold the 
Annual Assembly and Feast, and then 
to chuse a Grand Master from among 
themselves, till they should have the 
Honour of a Noble Brother at their 
Head.” 

It is difficult to read these state- 
ments without believing that the Rev. 
James Anderson, D. D., who made 
them, meant just exactly what he 
said, and that the Grand _ Lodge 
founded in 1717 was a revival of in- 
terest in inactive lodges, and rees- 
tablishment of Grand Lodge Com- 
munications. 

This view has been supported by 
most, if not all, of the early Masonic 
Authors who have written on the sub- 
ject: 

Before quoting from any of the 
-vyiters we will say that long before 
1717, men who were not working 
masons were admitted to membership 
in lodges; none will dispute this state- 
ment. A well known instance was 
that of Elias Ashmole, a celebrated 
antiquarian who records that he ‘‘was 
made a Free Mason at Warrington in 
Lancaster with Coll. Henry Mainwar- 
ing of Karincham in Cheshire,” Oc- 
tober 16, 1646. There are other well 
authenticated instances of the same 
kind. Gould, the most critical of all 
Masonic historians, admits the prob- 
ability that the lodge of Warrington 
was principally, if not altogether, 
made up of speculative Masons. He 
says: 

“Down to the year 1881 the preva- 
lent belief was, that although a lodge 
was in existence at Warrington in 
1646, all were of the ‘craft of Mason- 
ry’ except Ashmole and Colonel Main- 
waring. A flood of light, however, 
was suddenly shed on the subject by 
the research of Mr. W. H. Rylands, 
who, in perhaps the very best of the 
many valuable articles contributed to 
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The Goose and Gridiron Ale House in St. Paul’s Church Yard 


Courtesy of Macoy Publishing Co. 


the now defunct Masonic Magazine, 
has so far proved the essentially 
speculatively character of the lodge as 
to render it difficult to believe that 
there could have been a single opera- 
tive Mason present on the afternoon 
of October 16, 1646.” _ 

Preston in “Illustrations of Mason- 
ry” mentions many distinguished men 
who were admitted to Freemasonry ; 
among them Sir Christopher Wren 
who succeeded, as he says, the Earl 
of Arlington in 1685 as Grand Master. 
Others were Sir Robert Clayton, Lord 
Mayor of London and even King 
William who was privately initiated 
into Masonry in 1695. 

Preston further says that “At a 
general assembly and feast of the 
Masons, in 1697, many noble and 
eminent brethren were present, and 
among the rest, Charles Duke of Rich- 
mond and Lenox, who was at that 
time Master of the Lodge of Chiches- 
ter. His Grace was proposed and 


elected Grand Master for the follow- 
ing year; and having engaged Sir 
Christopher Wren to act as his depu- 
ty, he appointed Edward Strong, 
senior, and Edward Strong, junior, 
his wardens. His Grace continued in 
office only one year, and was suc- 
ceeded by Sir Christopher, who con- 
tinued at the head of the Fraternity 
till the death of the King in 1702.” 
“During the following reign, Ma- 
sonry ~~ >de no considerable progress. 
Sir Christopher’s age and infirmities 
drawing off his attention from the 
duties of his office, the Lodges de- 
creased, and the annual festivals 
were entirely neglected. The old 
Lodge of St. Paul, and a few others, 
continued to meet regularly, but con- 
sisted of few members. To increase 
their numbers a_ proposition was 
made, and afterwards agreed to, 
THAT THE PRIVILEGES OF MA- 
SONRY SHOULD NO LONGER BE 
RESTRICTED TO OPERATIVE 
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MASONS, BUT EXTEND TO MEN 
OF VARIOUS PROFESSIONS, PRO- 
VIDED THEY WERE REGULARLY 
APPROVED AND INITIATED INTO 
THE ORDER. In consequence of 
this resolution, many new regulations 
took place, and the Society once more 
rose into notice and esteem.” 


Referring to the question for which 
we seek an answer, Preston declares 
directly, that the Grand Lodge 
formed by four London lodges was a 
revival. His words are as follows: 


“On the accession of George I., the 
Masons in London and its environs, 
finding themselves deprived of Sir 
Christopher Wren, and their annual 
meetings discontinued, resolved to 
cement themselves under a new 
Grand Master, and to revive the com- 


munications and annual festivals of 
the Society.” 


An interesting proof that other 
than working craftsmen were ad- 
mitted to Freemasonry previous to 
1717 is found in the records of the 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, which 
testify that Gov. Jonathan Belcher 
Was “admitted into the Ancient and 

Onorable Society of Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons” in 1704, thirteen 
years before the London Grand Lodge 
Was established. Gov. Belcher was in 

ondon at that time. It is not neces- 
Sary to multiply evidence of the spec- 
ulative character of Masonic Lodges 
for a considerable time previous to 
17%; The question is whether they 
were under any allegiance to any 
Grand Master or Grand Lodge. An- 
derson, Preston, Oliver and others 
assert that the movement in 1717 was 
a revival 


This view is not accepted by Gould, 
Hughan or Mackey. The ae says, 
but this Creed, popular as it is, has 
within a few years past, been ruth- 
lessly attacked by some of our more 
advanced thinkers.” He further 
Says, In another place: “The only his- 
torical records that we have of the 
condition of Freemasonry in England 
and of the usages of the Craft during 
the three centuries which preceded 


the 18th, are to be found in the old 
manuscript Constitutions.” 

“A thoroughly careful examination 
of these documents will show that 
neither in the LEGEND OF THE 
CRAFT, which constitutes the intro- 
ductory portion of each Constitution, 
nor in the ‘Charges’ which follow, is 
there the slightest allusion, either in 
direct language or by implication, to 
the office of Grand Master or to the 
body now called a Grand Lodge.’ 

“But it cannot be denied that there 
was an annual convocation of the 
Craft, which was called sometimes 
the ‘Congregation,’ sometimes the 
‘Assembly,’ and sometimes the “Gen- 
eral Assembly.’ We must accept this 
as an historical fact, or we must 
repudiate all the manuscript Consti- 
tutions from the 14th to the 18th 
century. In all of them there is an 
unmistakable allusion to this annual 
convocation of the Craft, and regula- 
tions are made concerning attend- 
ance on it.” * * “This assembly 
met that statutes or regulations 
might be enacted for the government 
of the Craft, and that controversies 
between the Craftsmen might be de- 
termined.” _ 

“Tt was both a legislative and judi- 
cial body, and in these respects re- 
sembled the Grand Lodge of the pres- 
ent day, but in no other way was 
there any similitude between the 
Mee amine that previous to the 
Grand Lodge of 1717 there had been 
gatherings of Masons that were desig- 
nated “Congregation”, “Assembly”, 
and “Grand Assembly”, is it not true 
that as far as the wants of the Society 
were then developed that these gath- 
erings stood in the same relation to 
the Masons of that day as is now held 
by the Grand Lodge of our own time. 
Additional light may be thrown on 
this subject by reference to the 
Stonemasons of Germany. The Broth- 
er-Book of 1563 shows beyond doubt 
that the society was composed of 
several lodges. The regulations of 
the society are quoted by Gould under 
the title: “The Ordinances and Arti- 


—— 


— 
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Third Grand Master, said to have had much to do with the invention of the Third Degree 


Courtesy of Macoy Publishing Co, 


cles of the Fraternity of Stonemasons 
renewed at the Chief Lodge at Strass- 
burg on St. Michael’s Day MDLXIII. 
Twenty-two cities or towns are named 
where copies of the Brother-Book 
were deposited. ; . 

The country was divided into four 
districts and under the title Who 
shall be Superior Judges in the Craft 
was given the name of “Marx Schan, 
workmaster of the high foundation 
of our dear Lady at Strassburg, and 
all his successors.” . 

It does not seem an unfair conclu- 
sion to see in the Brother-Book an 
authority corresponding to that of the 
Lodge Charter of modern times. We 


also may see in the division of the 
country into districts a parallel of our 
modern Grand Lodge districts; es- 
pecially as each district was placed 
under the authority of a designated 
town, or, in the language of the book, 
“belongs” to the town, with the fur- 
ther instruction “these shall be obe- 
dient to these ordinances,” We may 
carry the parallel still further and see 
in the “Superior Judge” an officer 
that today would be the Grand 
Master. 

We know that a belief in the his- 
torical statements of Anderson may 
render one liable to the charge of 
credulity; but there is never-the-less 
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a possibility that Anderson did state 
a fact when he said that the grand 
lodge had been revived. The “Assem- 
blies” heretofore mentioned, which 
Mackey says: “we must accept as his- 
torical fact,” were the grand lodges 
of their day, fulfilling the demands of 
the time just as completely as they 
could have done under the modern ap- 
pellation of Grand Lodge. We must 
not forget that Masonry was then in 
a transition state, it was gradually 
changing from a body of operative 
workmen to a society of theoretical 
masons. The old organization had 
fulfilled its mission. It was no longer 
the sole possessor of the secrets of 
building; as a workman’s guild its 
work was finished. Its long career il- 
lustrated, however, the value of 
united purpose and mutual assistance. 
Men of education saw in its methods 
the principal of social improvement— 

ey were admitted to its member- 


ship, first as patrons, later they as- 
sumed control. Preserving the terms 
employed by the operative workman 
they were symbolically applied by the 
new order in moral instruction and 
teaching the principle of human 
brotherhood. F 

There would have been no Specula- 
tive Masonry if the operatives in their 
trade guilds had not demonstrated 
the value of association and united 
purpose in action. 

Whether or not the Grand Lodge of 
1717 was a revival or a new undertak- 
ing, Freemasonry has proved its right 
to live by what it has done. Its in- 
fluence is in the direction of human 
advancement. It advocates morality 
and benevolence and seeks the best 
condition of mankind through the 
adoption of its principles, whose fin- 
ality is found in the brotherhood of 
man and the fatherhood of God. 


AN ENTREATY 


Let me but live my life from year to year 
With forward face and unreluctant soul, 
Not hastening to nor turning from the goal; 
Not mourning for the things that disappear 
In the dim past, nor held back in fear 
From what the future veils, but with a whole 
And happy heart that pays its toll 
To youth and age, and travels on with cheer. 


So let the way wind up the hill and down, ; 
Though rough or smooth, the journey will be joy; 

__ Still seeking what I sought but when a boy, 

New friendships, high adventure, and a crown, 
I shall grow old, but never lose life’s zest, 
Because the road’s last turn will be the best. 


—Henry Van Dyke. 


The Cosmopolitan Club Movement 


MONG the newer forces that are 
now working in the direction of 
y world brotherhood we must in- 
Ae clude “The Cosmopolitan Club 
Movement,” which is being carried on 
by the students of Universities in our 
country and to some extent by those 
of other countries. Although this 
movement has been going on during 
the past ten years, making rapid and 
wide spread progress until it has be- 
come national and international in its 
operations, it is little known outside 
of the ranks of its own membership; 
its spirit, however, is in accord with 
the principles of Freemasonry ; each 
organization is working in its own 
way to promote the comfort and in- 
crease the happiness of the world. 
The “Movement” is another evidence 
of the interest that is showing in 
every direction in world peace and the 
brotherhood of man. . 

A recent number of “International 
Conciliation” gives some facts regard- 
ing the beginning and purpose of 
“The Cosmopolitan Club,” written by 
Louis P. Lochner, one of its most 
active members, from which we take 
the following: ; 

“With the coming of the foreigner 


there has developed one of the most 


interesting movements known in col- 
lege life—the banding together of 
students from all countries in inter- 


national or cosmopolitan clubs, aptly - 


termed “Miniature Hague Confer- 
ences” by Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant. Almost spontaneously four 
such clubs sprang into existence from 
1903 to 1905 at Wisconsin, at Cornell, 
at Michigan, at Illinois. Human broth- 
erhood was the watchword of these 
infant societies. Any person from 
any country (a limited number of 
Americans with cosmopolitan ideals 
and sympathies included) was to be 
elizible, irrespective of creed, color, 
religious or political affiliation. The 
internal organization was intensely 
democratic. Members of the faculty 
were invited to join on the same 


terms as students. All members were 
treated as equals—Turk and Italian, 
Frenchman and German, Russian and 
Japanese, Englishman and Hindu, 
Peruvian and Chilean.” * * * * 
“After but one year of organized 
effort the number of clubs, or chap- 
ters had more than doubled. Not to 
mention half a dozen clubs which 
have not yet affiliated themselves 
with the national body, today a net- 
work of twenty-six branches extends 
from Harvard in the East to Stanford 
and Washington in the West.” * * 

* * * “As an evidence of their 
brotherly spirit, the clubs in 1911 
raised $2,000 for the Chinese famine 
sufferers. Through the generous co- 
operation of the World Peace Founda- 
tion of Boston, the association has for 
almost three years maintained a cen- 
tral office at Madison, Wis., and has 
published a monthly organ, The Cos- 
mopolitan Student.” The movement, 
the writer states, has been continued 
at Berlin, Leipsic, Goettingen, Munich 
and England and “has even pro- 
gressed to Turkey, where a cosmo- 
politan club of fifty members, repre- 
senting fifteen nationalities, has been 
founded at Robert College, Constanti- 
nople.” 

“Five years before even the first 
international club was founded in the 
United States, the students of Italy 
gave living expression to their ideals 
of world brotherhood by issuing an 
mvitation for an international stu- 
dents’ congress at Turin. The stu- 
dents’ associations of seven nations 
which responded (Belgium, France, 
Holland. Hungary, Italy, Roumania, 
and Switzerland) banded themselves 
together in the Federation Interna- 
tionale des Etudiants, which has as 
its motto the Latin words ‘Corda 

aters’ (brothers in heart). and 
which soon became generally known 
by the motto rather than the oricinal 
name. Corda Fraters, like the Asso- 
ciation of Cosmopolitan Clubs, has for 


. 


: ae central object the promotion of 
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‘the idea of solidarity and brother- 
hood among students.’” * * * * * 

“An interesting feature was intro- 
duced into the Peace Day exercises 
given under the auspices of one of our 
clubs. Thirteen different national 
songs were sung in the original 
tongue by a chorus of club members. 
Not only did every one of the thirteen 
participants learn the tune of twelve 
national airs besides teaching his 
fellow choristers his own, but he 
memorized the words of all of them, 
mastering the difficulties of pro- 
nouncing Russian, Chinese, Hawaiian, 
and Japanese words, besides those of 
Western European nations. An im- 
pressive spectacle it was when these 
thirteen students marched upon the 
platform, each clad in the costume 
of his country—the Mexican with his 
sombrero, the Chinese with his robe 
of silk, the Hollander with his wooden 
shoes and bloomer trousers, the 
Scotchman with his kilts. Without a 
breach or flaw, interrupted only by 
the enthusiastic applause of the audi- 
ence, there followed in rapid succes- 
sion the “Rule Britannia,” ‘Hawaii 
ponoi,” “Mexicanos al grito,” “Wacht 
am Rhein,” and eight other national 
songs. When, finally. the last hymn 
came, and the twelve foreign students 
joined their brothers from the United 
States in “America,” the large audi- 
ence was taken off its feet, and every- 
body with a fervor and enthusiasm 


seldom equalled in a gathering of col- 
lege men and women joined in singing 
our national anthem.” 

x oe * * “As a factor in inter- 
national conciliation the cosmopolitan 
movement ranks equal with anything 
yet evolved. Our pacifism, though 
the very nature of our organization 
will perhaps prevent our ever identi- 
fying ourselves with any particular 
peace society, is nevertheless of a 
positive character: where many or- 
ganizations aim at the prevention of 
war, our endeavor is first and fore- 
most the promotion and upbuilding of 
friendship. When our members from 
so many different countries—and be it 
remembered that our foreign stu- 
dents are for the most part picked 
men, men coming from the best and 
most influential families, men in 
many cases sent by their govern- 
ments and destined to become leaders 
of public opinion—when, I say, these 
young men at the most impression- 
able and formative periods of their 
lives learn by close contact to know 
each others’ characteristics, idiosyn- 
crasies, and viewpoints, they cannot 
help but return to their native coun- 
tries apostles of international good- 
will, of world brotherhood. They will 
always remember the beautiful words 
of Goldwin Smith, adopted as the 
motto of the Association, ‘Above all 
Nations is Humanity.’ ” 


THYSELF 


A perfect gift thy Father gives to thee— 
Thyself, with all thy powers. Yet all will be 
Imperfect, weak and in captivity, 

Till thou, His child, give all thyself away 

To God and to thy Brother, day by day. 


—Theodore C. Williams. 


The Anti-Masonic Crusade of 1826-3? 


The following account of Morgan and the great excitement and crusade against Free- 
masonry which appeared at the beginning of the second quarter of the last century was 
given to us by Brother Charles H. Heaton of Montpelier, Vermont. It was written by 
Rev. A. N. Lewis, now deceased, and published in the “Vermont Watchman and State 
Journal,” now out of existence. “The Watchman” is succeeded by the “Montpelier Morn- 
ing Journal,” to which we are indebted for information regarding the story.—Editor. 


PROPOSE to give a brief his- 
torical sketch of the Anti- 
Masonic Crusade” of 1826-’32, 
otherwise known among the 
older Masons as “the Morgan times.” 

Having known and talked with 
members of the fraternity who were 
living at that time, and having had 
access to a very rare book written by 
a distinguished Anti-Mason in 1832, 
I have had exceptional opportunities 
to learn the “true inwardness” of one 
of the most remarkable movements 
of modern times. ; 

In the autumn of 1826 it became 
known in the vicinity of Batavia, a 
thriving village of New York, that 
one William Morgan, a mechanic of 
that village was about to publish a 
book purporting to expose the secrets 
of Free Masonry. Col. Miller, the 
editor of the village paper, known as 
the Republican Advocate, was under- 
stood to be concerned in the enter- 
prise, and to be engaged in printing 
the work. Attempts were made by 
the Masons to suppress the proposed 
publication but without success. Soon 
after the announcement the printing 
office took fire in a way pointing to 
the agency of an incendiary. 

On the 12th of September, 1826, 
Miller was arrested and conveyed to 
Le Roy, several miles distant, es- 
corted by a riotous crowd, armed 
with clubs, who were supposed to be 
Masons. At Stafford, a place on the 
route, he was taken from the carriage 
into a lodge-room, and an attempt 
made to frighten him into giving up 
the obnoxious manuscript. In the 
meantime, a party of Miller’s friends 
had assembled outside, and the dem- 
onstration became so formidable that 
the party inside were compelled to 


bring out their prisoner. The whole 
mob then proceeded to Le Roy, where 
Miller, backed by his friends, de- 
manded to be taken before the magis- 
trate who issued the writ. His de- 
mand was complied with, and he was 
at once discharged, nothing of impor- 
tance being alleged against him. He 
was then escorted home by his friends 
from Batavia. On the way an unsuc- 
cessful attempt was made to re-arrest 
him by the party that had before had 
him in custody. For their share in 
this affair, French, the constable, and 
Wilcox and Hurlbut who arrested him 
were tried, convicted of false impris- 
onment, riot, and assault and battery, 
and sentenced respectively to twelve, 
six, and three months’ imprisonment. 

On the night of the 12th of Sep- 
tember, 1826, between nine and ten 
o’clock, William Morgan disappeared. 
He passed forever from the sight 
of wife, children and parents, and 
the lapse of seventy-four years has 
given no satisfactory solution of 
the mystery. An old anti-Masonic 
almanac in my possession printed and 
published in 1829 by Edward Giddins, 
a renouncing Royal Arch Mason, 
gives the following account of Mor- 
gan’s abduction. It is illustrated by 
thirteen rude wood cuts, purporting 
to represent the principal reasons in 
the unfortunate transaction. The 
frontispiece is an alleged representa- 
tion of a candidate being initiated into 
the first or entered apprentice’s de- 
gree. He is kneeling en deshabille 
upon an altar with three steps in an 
upper chamber lighted by a dormer 
window—a skull and cross bones on 
the floor beside the altar, and a book- 
case with the skull, an hour glass 


end a bottle upon the top. A most 
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disreputable looking crowd clad in 
white gloves and aprons stand near 
him. The Master has in his hand a 
gavel with a handle at least four feet 
in length: 

Cut No. 2, represents Morgan upon 
a three-legged stool, at a most absurd 
desk, writing his “Illustrations of 
Masonry.” His wife and two children, 
a boy and a girl, are in the room look- 
ing on. At the open door stand two 
horrid-looking ruffians, one with a 
club or heavy cane brandished in his 
hand. The whole is intended to rep- 
resent Morgan’s arrest and abduction 
on the night of September 12, 1826. 

Cut No. 3 contains a representation 
of Morgan being taken from his home 
by his abductors. A gigantic woman, 
(presumably Mrs. Morgan), stands at 
the open door; and Morgan is being 
dragged and driven by two men with 
clubs to a stage-coach which stands 
in the street. 

Cut No. 4 represents Morgan 
dragged from Canandaigua jail, at 
night, (where he had been taken by 
his captors), by three men armed 
with the inevitable clubs, to the coach 
which is waiting to convey him to 
Fort Niagara. His hat lies on the 
ground, and there is every appear- 
ance of a violent struggle, during 
which, (so says the narrative), “cries 
of murder are heard.” 

Cut No. 5 shows the coach passing 
an inn near Rochester at night on its 
way to the Fort, 115 miles distant 
from Batavia. Three men are stand- 
ing near the inn; a man on _horse- 
back, is talking with the landlord at 
the front door; and a two-wheeled 
gig, with one person, is seen in the 
distance. 

Cut No. 6, shows the same coach, 
closed, passing through the turn-pike 
gate on its way to Lewiston, a man 
paying the toll. (The coach is sup- 
posed to contain Morgan and his ab- 
ductors.) 

Cut No. 7, represents the coach at 
Lewiston, at midnight, from which 
Morgan is led, blindfolded, to another 
coach in charge of a new band of 
conspirators, and taken to the grave- 


yard near Fort Niagara. A county 
officer, probably Sheriff Bruce, is seen 
carrying a jug to the coach to “treat” 
Morgan, or his captors, or both. 

Cut No. 8, shows Morgan taken 
from the coach at the grave-yard, 
pinioned and hood-winked, guarded by 
two men and preceded by a third with 
a club in his hand, who is running 
ahead to call up the ferry-man. The 
coach is seen returning, and the fort 
is visible in the distance. 

In cut No. 9, we see the ferryman 
in his boat approaching the shore, 
three men, guarding their prisoner, 
and a dog jumping towards them, his 
forepaws upraised, as if horrified at 
the transaction, as well he may be! 

Cut No. 10, shows Morgan bound 
and blindfolded in the boat, which is 
a skiff of considerable dimensions; on 
the Canadian shore, a man sitting in 
front of him and pointing a pistol at 
his breast, with which he threatens to 
shoot him if he attempts to speak. 
Four other conspirators are present, 
one of whom, ‘‘a member of the Cana- 
dian parliament,” views the prisoner 
closely, but does not speak to him. 

Cut No. 11 shows Morgan brought 
back to Niagara, the Canada Masons 
not being ready or willing to receive 
him. A man heads the procession, 
holding a key at least two feet in 
length, Morgan following between the 
other two, while the ferry-man is en- 
gaged in mooring his boat. Here 
(in the Fort), he is confined six days, 
and during that time is visited by 
Masons from various parts of the 
country, who bring him food and 
drink, question him as to his motives 
in threatening to divulge the secrets 
of masonry, and threatening him with 
death if he does not give up his 
manuscript, etc., ete. 

Cut No. 12 shows a negro woman 
near the fort, on her way to the river, 
inquiring of a Mason what that noise 
was—“who is crying murder inside?” 
A child stands by listening. She is 
told that it is hobgoblins who haunt 
the fort during the keeper’s absence, 
“and much artifice is resorted to to 
deceive her.” 
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The last cut, No. 13, represents the 
interior of the magazine in the fort. 
Morgan is sitting bound (his hood- 
wink pushed up), upon a heap of 
straw; a Royal Arch Mason stands 
before him pointing a pistol at his 
heart, and three other Masons are 
seen at the door, one of these with a 
club in his hand. 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
all these pictures are the work of 
imagination. All that is certainly 
known is that Mason disappeared. 
There is not the slightest evidence 
that he was killed by Masons, or by 
anybody else. 

In the meantime the country is 
aroused; and what to do with their 
prisoner becomes a serious matter. 
(He was arrested on a charge of steal- 
ing a shirt and cravat in Batavia). 
Some propose to settle him and his 
family on a farm in Canada—others 
to deliver him to the Masonic com- 
mander of some British man-of-war 
at Montreal or Quebec to be taken out 
of the country—and some other (so 
the Anti-Masons affirmed) to drown 
him in the Niagara river. The last 
proposition was unanimously opposed 
—several of the witnesses who testi- 
fied against the conspirators at their 
trial declare that they opposed it— 
high words ensued—there was a di- 
vision among those who had the mat- 
ter in charge—on Tuesday evening, 
September 19, 1826, Morgan agai 
disappeared, and what became of him 
is as much a mystery today as it was 
seventy-four years ago. 

All sorts of rumors have come down 
to us. That he has been seen alive 
and well at Smyrna in Asia, and later 
in South America and California, that 
his disappearance and continued ab- 
sence was “a contrived plan,” Mor- 
gan himself being privy to it, gotten 
up by shrewd politicians for the pur- 
pose of selling his book, and building 
up a new political party—and_ there 
are those who have insisted that in 
the darkness of September nights 
have, with their own eyes, seen the 
disembodied spirit of the “murdered 
Morgan” hovering over the water 


where his body was sunk. Some of 

our older readers may have seen the 

verses beginning: 

“There walks on wild Niagara’s wave 

A ghost, whose form hath found a 
grave 

Deep in the ’whelming tide.” 

All the old Masons with whom I 
have talked, who were living at the 
time, were of the opinion that he was 
sent out of the country with “strict 
injunctions” never to return, and 
“with as strict injunctions” if he did, 
that his life should be forfeited. 


In Gidden’s Anti-Masonic Almanac 
for 1833, is another set of pictures of 
scenes in Morgan’s abduction, which 
tell an entirely different story from 
those in his almanac for 1829. 

No. 1 represents a constable and 
three Masons wearing the regalia of 
the Order (!) at the door of Morgan’s 
house. The constable has hold of the 
knocker, and the following dialogue 
is given below: 

A.— “Constable, seize the traitor, 
and bring him to prison, till he can 
be dealt with agreeable to the ancient 
usages of our divine Institution.” 

B.—“‘Aye, aye, Mr. Sheriff—(it 
was constable, a moment ago)—he 
must suffer the penalties.” 

C.—‘Death is too good for the 
wretch!” 

D.—‘“TI will be one to do him jus- 
tice.” (Brandishes a dirk). 

Cut No. 2 represents three Masons, 
in the night season, near Miller’s 
printing office, with a dark lantern, 
about to fire the building: 

E.—‘“‘Ha! Dick, hold here; a little 

more turpentine, and it will go.” 
_ R.—“Ay, ay sir; I am ready to per- 
form my obligation toward an un- 
worthy vagabond, by opposing his in- 
terests, and by deranging his busi- 
ness.” 

F.—“That’s you, Dick! Give me 
none but bright Masons for a clean 
job! (Opens a dark lantern). 

Cut No. 3 represents three Masons 
struggling with Morgan in the street, 
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a stage-coach with a driver standing 
near, and the following dialogue near 
the picture: 
M.—‘“‘Murder! Murder! a 
L.—‘Nick, gag him! Stuff a ker- 
chief down his throat for ’s 
sake!” 


N.—“‘T’'ll fix him.” (Crams a hand- 
kerchief into his mouth).—‘‘Lend a 
hand, Colonel.” 


Cut No. 4 represents two Masons 
near a river holding up a fainting, 
blind-folded prisoner, and a third go- 
ing toward the river to summon the 
ferryman: 

K.—“Hurry, sheriff! hurry on to 
the ferry.” (Looks back). 

S.—“Yes, yes, Colonel; but the poor 
wretch is exhausted—weak, quite 
weak, sir.” 

Cut No. 5 represents four Masons— 
(the number seems to vary at dif- 
ent Stages)—with the prisoner at 

e ferry, the ferryman in his boat by 
the shore, 

Cut No. 6, a boat in which is Mor- 
San seated on the bow, a Mason point- 
ont .2 pistol at his breast, another 
rt and another poling with his 


M.—“Gentl ri 
er; show weir mage ual 
L—‘Do you feel th 
; I at ?—(Push- 
we against Morgan’s breast with a 
ergy) Another word and I’ll shoot 
Cut No. 7 Shows Fort Ni 
; ‘ s F lagara, the 
afleriean flag floating from the pole, 
a United States soldier with a musket 
standing before the door! (The fort 
wee hee unoccupied at the time 
e testimony at th i 
conspirators shows) Se nae oer e 
G.—(Solus)—_“M 2- 
: y country and Ma- 
sonry—Masonry and my country— 
which shall I obey. (In the Almanac 
of 1826, the fort was represented as 
deserted—unoccupied) : 
_Cut No. 8 represents a_ banquet, 
eight Masons seated at a table, and a 
clergyman in his robes standing with 


a tumbler in his hand. givj i 
a, , giving this 


H.—“The enemies of Masonry— 
may they find a grave, six feet deep 
and six feet long, due east and west!” 

Cut No. 9 represents three Masons 
with Morgan in a boat on the Niagara 
river, about to drown the latter. 

The rumor of Morgan’s having been 
seen in Smyrna, Turkey, has this 
foundation at least: In the historical 
address of D. C. Kilborn, Esq., at the 
Centennial celebration of St. Paul’s 
Lodge, Litchfield, may be found the 
following letter from an aged and re- 
spectable citizen: 

“About 1870, an old purser of thirty 
years experience in- the United States 
navy, by the name of Bloodgood, told 
me as follows: 

‘T am not an anti-Mason or a Ma- 
son; but some years since the vessel 
with which I was connected was in 
the port of Smyrna, and while four or 
five of our officers were on shore, a 
man came up to us and said: “Gen- 
tlemen, I want you to smuggle me 
back to the United States. I came 
here and made a Turk of myself; and 
you know ‘once a Turk, always a 
Turk.’ We asked his name, and he 
said William Morgan. We asked, ‘Of 
New York, and the anti-Mason Mor- 
gan?’ ‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘the very 
man. After some further conversa- 
tion, our senior officer informed him 
that he could not return clandestinely 
in a government vessel. 


L. C. MEAFOY.” 
Litchfield, June 21, 1881. 


Who was William Morgan, the 
“hero”? whose name is destined to live 
in history for a length of time little 
anticipated by those who planned his 
abduction? He was a native of Cul- 
pepper county, Virginia, where he 
was born August 7, 1774. He was an 
operative Mason by trade, and in 1821 
began business as a brewer at York, 
Upper Canada. Having lost his 
property by a fire, he removed to New 
York State, where he worked at his 
trade in Rochester and Batavia. Vari- 
ous accounts are given of his earlier 
life, of which but little, however, is 
known down to the time of his appear- 
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ance at Rochester. On the one hand 
he has been extolled as a brave and 
gallant soldier, who bore a captain’s 
commission in the war of 1812, and 
served in that capacity at the battle 
of New Orleans; on the other that he 
was a pirate in the Gulf of Mexico, 
being one of the celebrated gang of 
Lafitte who were pardoned by Presi- 
dent Jackson on the eve of the battle, 
in which they did good service. In 
the year 1819 he married Lucinda 
Pendleton, daughter of Rev. Joseph 
Pendleton, of Washington county, 
Virginia. 

According to his own confession he 
was a private soldier in the army 
which fought most of the battles 
south of the Potomac during the war 
of 1812. Ten years after his mar- 
riage he removed to Upper Canada, 
as has been stated, and afterwards to 
Rochester and from thence to Ba- 
tavia. 


In person Morgan was of middle 
stature, say five feet six inches in 
height. His general appearance, for 
a man of low station and circum- 
stances in life, was rather prepossess- 
ing, a compact and well-turned per- 
son, with a high forehead, bald, and a 
quick, intelligent, but sly, sinister- 
glancing eye. His education was lim- 
ited; but he had added to his original 
stock by reading, and was enabled to 


“pass as a sort of oracle among the 


lower classes of loungers at country 
taverns. His indolence and his habits 
were such as very naturally to throw 
him into associations of such a circle. 
Though not exactly a common drunk- 
ard, he was a confirmed tippler—his 
nights, and sometimes his days being 
spent in bar-rooms, while occasional- 
ly, to the neglect of his family, he 
joined in the drunken carousals of the 
most worthless and vilest of men. 
His disposition was envious, malici- 
ous, and vindictive, according to a 
very worthy man of Genesee county 
in whose employ Morgan was at the 
time engaged. 


He was, withal, what is termed a 
“bright Mason;” or rather he pro- 
fessed to be such, for it is an open 


question whether he was ever a 
legitimate member of the fraternity. 
Too lazy to dig, he was not ashamed 
to beg—at least from his Masonic 
brethren; and what his scanty earn- 
ings lacked, was made up by Masonic 
charities, in devising means to pro- 
cure which he was remarkably in- 
genious. 

While living at Le Roy, Morgan be- 
came intimately acquainted with Ma- 
jor James Ganson, a man of reputa- 
tion and high standing. It was at Le 
Roy that Morgan was “exalted” to the 
Royal Arch Degree, on Major Gan- 
son’s avouchment as to his proficiency 
in the preceding degrees. But it 
could never be ascertained in what 
lodge Morgan had been “initiated, 
passed, and raised; and at last 
doubts began to arise as to his Ma- 
sonic character. In other words, he 
began to be looked upon as an im- 
postor. About the same time an edi- 
fice for the Knights Templar was pro- 
jected at Le Roy, and Morgan had a 
contract to labor in its erection. By 
some means, he was disappointed, and 
an estrangement followed between 
him and Major Ganson. 


The next scene of this “strange, 
eventful history” is in Batavia. which 
had now become Morgan’s place of 
abode. Early in the year 1826, the 
Royal Arch Masons of Batavia de- 
termined to apply to the grand chap- 
ter for a charter to constitute a chap- 
ter in that village. The petition, con- 
trary to the desire of the more re- 
svectable signers, was presented to 
Morgan for his signature. But his 
character and habits were so bad that 
his association was not desired bv the 
original movers in the matter of the 
Detition. They did not wish him to 
become a member of the new chap- 
ter. _They therefore destroyed the 
petition and secretly circulated an- 
other by which the charter was ob- 
tained. On its arrival Morgan was 
Surprised and mortified to find that 
his own name was not inserted. Stung 
with rage at this treatment from his 

companions.” he was not long in 
forming resolutions of revenge. 
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Colonel David C. Miller was editor 
of the village paper at Batavia. He 
was a man of some talents, but of 
low moral character and addicted to 
intemperance. A rival paper had 
been established by his former politi- 
cal associates and Miller had become 
straightened and embarrassed in his 
circumstances. Many years before he 
had taken the first degree and this 
was all he knew of Masonry. “Birds 
of a feather flock together,” and it 
was not long before Miller and Mor- 
gan became intimate, and, as was 
natural, aired their mutual griefs. 
Morgan was often closeted with a 
man of considerable talents and some 
Scholarship, who had been expelled 
from the fraternity for writing and 
exhibiting certain’ masonic matters 
that were considered ‘‘esoteric.” 
Having become possessed of these 
Manuscripts, or of copies, Morgan 
showed them to Miller, who at once 
Conceived the idea of turning them 
0 their mutual pecuniary advantage. 

The bargain was struck—partners 
Were enlisted who were to furnish the 
lg and share the profits, which, 

y Miller’s Subsequent confession, it 
Was supposed would be very great. 
i € open announcement of their in- 
ention to Publish a book revealing 
a secrets of Free Masonry aroused 
‘ e tempest which resulted in the ab- 

uction of Morgan and the Anti-Ma- 
sonic Crusade of 1826-32. 
ere tempest of public feeling excit- 
ed by the disappearance of Morgan 
not only arose with astounding sud- 
denness, it continued for Six years or 
more with almost unabated violence. 
poe peling took to itself the name of 

“Masonry,” and soon er i 
a strong political party, wich a 
a power of such magnitude as to sus- 
pend all other issues. The new Anti- 
Masonic party subdivided and disor. 
ganized all other Parties, and drew 
thousands of adherents from them all. 
In the New York State election for 
1829, the Anti-Masonie candidate for 
Senator in the eighth district was 
elected by the unprecedented ma- 
Jority of eight thousand. It diffused 


itself like wildfire through the neigh- 
boring States, electing a Governor in 
Pennsylvania in 1835, and develop- 
ing an extraordinary strength in 
Ohio, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Vermont, in which latter State it 
was triumphant for three years. 

A national convention of anti-Ma- 
sons was held in 1831, putting forth 
the most radical resolutions against 
Masonry as a platform, and nominat- 
ing as candidates upon it William 
Wirt of Maryland for President, and 
Amos Ellmaker of Pennsylvania for 
Vice-President. It increased in 
strength from year to year, and no 
man can say what might have been 
the result had not the question of the 
United States bank and the other fi- 
nancial problems of 1837 arisen to 
divert public attention away from it. 

But this tempestuous sentiment 
was not confined to the arena of poli- 
tics. Households, by the hundreds, 
were divided against themselves by 
the angry conflicts between Mason 
and anti-Mason. Members of the 
same family sat at the same table 
without speaking to each other. Mat- 
rimonial as well as business engage- 
ments were ruptured from the same 
eause. The sewing societies and 
quilting bees, caucuses and street dis- 
cussions were invaded by the same 
spirit of acrimonious dispute, and for 
a time all the social interests of west- 
ern New York were threatened with 
disintegration. In some of the vil- 
lages boys formed Mason and anti- 
Mason bands, which indulged in the 
pleasant sport of stoning each other. 
In a word, society and government 
were shaken from circumference to 
center by the mysterious disappear- 
ance of one very ordinary citizen, ac- 
companied by suspicions of foul play. 

Nor was this all. Several of the 
religious denominations excommuni- 
cated these Masonic brethren who 
would not renounce the order, and 
voted to admit none who were Ma- 
sons to church membership. The ex- 
citement spread at last into the Fra- 
ternity itself. Conventions of seced- 
ing Masons were held in various 
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places, and thousands published to 
the world their renunciation of the 
order. The most outrageous mis- 
representations of the obligations 
taken in the various degrees were 
published; so outrageous and false 
that the renouncing Mason whose 
book I have referred to, declares that 
he knows of no such obligations in 
any of the degrees. E. g., it was de- 
clared that a Royal Arch Mason prom- 
ised “to assist a companion Royal 
Arch Mason in any difficulty, so far as 
to extricate him from the same, 
whether he be right or wrong! and 
to “vote for a companion Royal Arch 
Mason before any other person of 
equal qualifications!” 

“Tn one of the Templar obligations 
the candidate is represented as swear- 
ing “to advance” a Sir Knight’s inter- 
ests by always supporting his mili- 
tary and political preferment in oppo- 
sition to any other!” It was also 
charged that a Masonic juror was 
bound to support the cause of plain- 
tiff or defendant, if one was a Mason 
and the other not, and to vote to ac- 
quit a prisoner who should signify 
himself to be a Mason, no matter 
what might be the evidence against 
him! 

Hundreds of lodges disbanded and 
the members were so recreant to their 
duties and obligations as to divide the 
lodge funds among themselves. In 
many localities one who was known 
to be a Mason could not be elected to 
the most insignificant office. In one 
of the New England grand lodges, the 
session of 1831 was so thinly attend- 
ed, in consequence of the anti-Ma- 
sonic excitement that no roll of repre- 
sentatives was recorded. The same 
cause, also, induced the grand mas- 
ter, the deputy grand master, grand 
senior warden, grand junior warden 
and grand secretary to decline fur- 
ther appointments. 

Several alleged confessions of the 
“murder of Morgan” have been given 
to the world, all different, and un- 
doubtedly spurious. In 1832 and 
1833 the Masons of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut issued a “Declara- 


tion’? which was signed by thousands 
of the members, among whom were 
some of the most distinguished men 
of both States, in which they solemn- 
ly affirmed that ‘“Masonry knows no 
punishments but reprimand, supen- 
sion and expulsion.” This did much 
to quell the excitement. 


Upon the first of October, 1827, 
Gov. DeWitt Clinton (who was a Ma- 
son of high degree), issued his procla- 
mation removing Sheriff Eli Bruce, 
who had been concerned in the abduc- 
tion of Morgan. An incident of an 
unlooked for, and in its consequences, 
of a most extraordinary character, 
followed closely the heels of this 
proclamation. On the seventh of Oc- 
tober, the body of a stranger who had 
been drowned and washed ashore by 
the surf, was discovered on the beach 
of Lake Ontario, at Oak Orchard 
Creek, about 40 miles from Niagara, 
on the American territory. It was 
thereupon decently interred. It was 
much bloated and in a highly putrid 
state when found. So far, there was 
nothing worthy of note in the occur- 
ence. 


The little mound had hardly been 
raised and the turf planted on the 
stranger’s grave, before it was un- 
luckily suggested by somebody, that 
the body might possibly be that of 
William Morgan! The name was no 
sooner pronounced than the report 
spread, with lightning rapidity, that 
Morgan’s body had been washed 
ashore at Oak Orchard Creek, and 
that he was hastily buried by those 
who had known him while living. 
“The utter improbability”—(I quote 
from the distinguished Anti-Mason 
whose book I have already referred 
to)—“or rather the physical im- 
possibility, that the body of a 
drowned man could have been so far 
preserved in the waters of the lake, 
from the hunger of the fishes, the ac- 
tion of the waves and the heat of a 
summer’s sun for the long period of 
thirteen months, as to be identified, 
seems never once to have occurred to 
the people on this occasion. It was 
fiercely contended that Heaven itself 
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had directly interposed a miracle, that 
“the hand of justice might be laid up- 
on the guilty murderers!” The whole 
countryside rang with the exclama- 
tion, “Morgan: is found! Morgan is 
found!” 

As soon as the news reached 
Rochester and Batavia, several com- 
mittees of investigation hastened to 
the spot, and on Saturday, the 13th of 
October, the body was disinterred and 
examined. A variety of striking re- 
semblances was at once discovered 
between the body, putrid, black, and 
bloated as it was, and their recollec- 
tions of William Morgan. Mrs. Mor- 
gan was sent for, with other wit- 
nesses from Rochester and Batavia, 
who had known Morgan during his 
lifetime. On Monday, October 15, a 
Second inquest was held, in the midst 
of a large and excited collection of 
People. The examinations were long 
and minute—several witnesses who 
had known Morgan were sworn, 
among whom were two physicians 
0: whom he had been a patient. 
Mrs. Morgan pronounced it to be her 
husband’s body. It was bald, and had 
a grey beard, with long, grey hairs in 
the ears. It had much hair upon the 
breast—the left arm had the mark of 
innoculation upon it—the teeth were 

double all round’—and in all their 
points the resemblances were said to 
be perfect. Two of Morgan’s teeth 
had been extracted. The dentist who 
had extracted them was present, hav- 
ing the teeth with him! The body had 
had two teeth extracted on the same 
side of the face, and the teeth 


brought by the dentist fitted the cavi- 
ties exactly. 


A surgical operation had been per- 
formed upon the big toe of the left 
foot, which gave it a peculiar confor- 
mation; and precisely so it was said 
to be with the body under examina- 
tion. Only one difficulty remained, 
and that was a mere trifle! There 
was not a single article of the clothes 
found on the deceased that had be- 
longed to Morgan. Neither the shoes, 
stockings, shirt, cravat, vest, coat 
nor pantaloons, corresponded with 


those of Morgan, in form, texture, or 
material. A number of religious 
tracts was found in the pockets; not 
of American, but of English print, 
and issued by the “British Tract 
Society.” 

These discrepances, however, were 
not of the least consequence! The 
investigators had come to find Mor- 
gan’s body, and they had found it! 
And as for the strange clothing—“the 
Masons when they killed Morgan, and 
cast him into the Niagara river, 
changed his garments, and furnished 
the corpse with some religious tracts 
as passports to the other world! ! 
The body was therefore declared to 
be the “long lost, and now found 
William Morgan! ! ! 

The body was re-interred in Ba- 
tavia with great pomp and ceremony. 
The funeral was attended by hun- 
dreds and thousands of people. Elec- 
tion was approaching, and the funeral 
show was not hastened too rapidly. A 
funeral-sermon was preached, and the 
body once more committed to the 
earth with curses not loud but deep 
against the Masons. Showers of 
hand-bills and addresses and “ap- 
peals” went forth in clouds upon 
every breeze. The “still small voice 
of Reason and Reflection was drowned 
amid universal din. 

But the body that had been so re- 
cently, and with so much pomp and 
circumstance of woe re-interred, was 
not suffered to rest in its grave. An 
advertisement appeared in a Canadian 
newspaper stating that in the month 
of September last—that is to say, five 
or six weeks before the last interment 
—-a man by the name of Timothy 
Munroe, of the town of Clark, Upper 
Canada, having gone in a boat to 
Newark (now Niagara), was drowned 
in the Niagara river, while on his re- 
turn. A description of his person, 
clothes, cravat, and the _ religious 
tracts in his pocket, at once pointed to 
the body found at the mouth of Oak 
Orchard Creek, as that of this same 
Timothy Munroe; and a reward of 
$100 was offered for its recovery. The 
widow and grown-up son of Mun- 
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roe now appeared upon the scene, ac- 
companied by a friend who knew her 
deceased husband. Mrs. Munroe was 
examined by the Lewiston committee 
as to the clothes that had been found 
upon the body, and here, again, there 
could be no mistake. The garments 
were all those of her husband—those 
which he had on when he was upset 
in his boat; and the tracts had been 
seen in his possession at Newark (Ni- 
agara), on the day he disappeared. 
The color, the cloth, the flannel shirt, 
which Morgan had not, the cut of the 
garments, and the particular darning 
of the stockings were all accurately 
and minutely described, and marks 
referred to which had not been detect- 
ed by the Anti-Masonic committee, 
that made the new identification cer- 
tain. The son had purchased the 
cloth for the pantaloons, and the 
widow had cut and made them. The 
pattern being scant, a part of the legs 
had been eked out with another piece 
of cloth. 


Mrs. Munroe, then proceeded to 
Batavia, where the corrupting spec- 
tacle was once more torn from the 
embrace of its mother earth, and a 
third coroner’s inquest held upon it. 
Another examination was made, in 
which many of the former resemb- 
lances between this body and Morgan 
were not now discovered. It was 
found that the teeth were not “double 
all round” in front, as was the case 
with Morgan’s and five had been ex- 
tracted from the body, whereas Mor- 
gan had lost but two. In short, it 
now appeared, without doubt or 
eavil, that the body was that of 
TIMOTHY MUNROE, late of Upper 
Canada! 


It was about this time that Wm. H. 
Seward (or Thurlow Weed?), made 
the historic remark which has since 
passed into a proverb. He was riding 
in a stage coach, when the question, 
“was it Morgan’s body?” was being 
discussed. On being asked his opinion 
Seward (or Weed?), replied, “I guess 


its good enough Morgan till after elec- 
tion!” 

Tor six years and more, as I have 
said, the Anti-Masonic tempest raged 
with almost unabated fury. Lodges 
gave up their charters, or ceased to 
meet from motives of prudence or 
policy. In some localities it was not 
safe to be known as an adhering Ma- 
son, and in more than one State a 
Mason could not be elected to office, or 
sit upon a jury. Masonic clergymen 
were driven from their pulpits. In a 
word, throughout the Anti-Masonic 
district, it required almost as much 
courage to avow one’s self a Mason, 
as it did to profess faith in Christian- 
ity during the persecutions of the 
first three centuries. 

But, at last, the storm spent its 
force. The clouds rolled back; the 
sun of Masonry shone out with un- 
dimmed splendor; and today Masonic 
light is diffused through all lands. 
The men of this generation look back 
upon the Anti-Masonic crusade of 
1826-32 with much the same feelings 
that they do upon the “Salem Witch- 
craft,” or the “holy wars” between 
Protestants and Romanists. 

The Anti-Masonie writer to whom I 
have referred so often in these circles, 
in his summing up of the situation in 
1832, uses the following remarkable 
words: “The institution of Free Ma- 
sonry is on the wane. In most places 
it is dead, and its torpid body can 
never be reanimated.” Sixty-eight 
years have rolled away since these 
prophetic words were written, and 
today, there are in the United States 
and Canada, 57 Grand Lodges, and 
836,549 members. During the years 
1898-99, 43,542 were initiated, a gain 
in membership, after deducting 
deaths and suspensions, of 19,322 
over the preceding year. Vermont 
once an Anti-Masonic State, has now 
9,886 Masons, a larger proportion 
than almost any other State. In a 
word, Masonry is still co-extensive 
with the world, and in every clime 
Masons are to be found. 


St. Ronan’s Well 


From ‘‘The Freemason’s Chronicle,’’ London 


OST English people are familiar 
a ve fegend of St. Dunstan 
1 (YY e devil, the valorous 
(@y, Saint vanquishing the arch- 
enemy by taking him by the nose with 
red-hot tongs. A less-known story is 
that of St. Ronan, a Scottish saint. 
According to the legend, he is said, 
by the dexterous use of his crosier, to 
have “cleekit the deil by his hint leg,” 
and so to have overcome him. The 
members of St. Ronan’s Lodge, Inner- 
leithen, have a curious ceremony as- 
Sociated with the legend. They as- 
semble at a runic cross of Celtic 
be ign, and water having been 
oe ok from St. Ronan’s well (ren- 
a vi famous by the pen of Sir Walter 
oo t), one of the brethren, address- 
oe e Master of the Lodge, says :— 
© the Fraternal Brotherhood of 
reemasons attached to Lodge St. 
mt A cherishing the sentiment 
teased to the history of this 
= We ask you, in order to impress 
reli Ccasion of your coming here, to 
nquish the staff you now hold and 


extend your hands. May the water 
of the ancient well of St. Ronan’s 
thus poured upon your open hands 
remind you of the many blessings 
vouchsafed to you in the beginning of 
your day. (The representative of St. 
Ronan drinks of the water from St. 
Ronan’s well, after which it is laved 
on his outstretched hands by the I. 
P. M.) May the healing virtues that 
lie hidden behind the bitterness of 
this mystic medicinal spring teach 
you that health, joy, and moral 
strength are rarified by the experi- 
ence of pain. As a symbol of the 
ample freedom to which you have 
come, as a token of that purity of 
character to which you may attain, 
and the viewless altitude to which by 
the exercise of your intellect you may 
soar, we ask you to liberate these 
doves. (At this point are liberated 
doves.) May peace, truth, liberty, 
and the love of men fire and fortify 
you and all who succeed in your office 
of honour.”’—‘“Staffordshire Adver- 
tiser.” 


VIRTUE 


Heaven doth with us, as we with torches do; 
Not light them for themselves: for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 


As if we had them not. 
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—Shakespeare. 


The Lambskin Apron 


A Fantasy 


When Solomon the Temple built 
In ages long ago, 

Grand Master Hiram had a lamb 
With fleece as white as snow. 


It followed him to work one day, 
Much to his master’s pain, 

And there succeeded very soon 
In raising (Tubal) Cain. 


Old Tubal caught the frisky lamb, 
And soon removed his skin: 

Said he, “I’ll make a thing of this, 
That lasting fame shall win.” 


A leather apron he did make, 
With lap and corners true; 

More ancient than the Golden Fleece, 
More honorable to view. 


“Now let this be the Mason’s badge,” 
Said wise old Tubal Cain: 

“An emblem of that innocence 
“Which we must all attain, 


“Tf we would gain admission, 
“Through Truth, Relief, and Love, 
“Where the Supreme Architect presides, 
“In the Celestial Lodge above.” 


Since then we’ve worn the Lambskin, 
And will do so for aye, 

Till we stand and knock at the pearly gate 
On the final judgment day. 


—J. Francis Allison. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 


“At Christmas play, and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year.” 
So sang Thomas Tusser in the sixteenth 
century and just as heartily do we of the 
twentieth century respond to the cheerful 
song. We must go far back in the history 
of the past to find the beginning of Christ- 
mas observance. As early as the fifth cen- 
tury the 25th of December was accepted and 
honored as the anniversary of the Nativity. 
Why this day and month was accepted as 
correct is not known for the probability is 


strongly against it being right. It has been 
said that the choice might have been in- 
fluenced by some tradition unknown at the 
present time but more likely to supplant 
some heathen festival. Fort tells us of the 
same action when he says that “the great 
festival days of the heathen Teutons were 
celebrated under the names of canonized 
saints; and wherever it had been the cus- 
tom, during their periodical carousals, to 
sacrifice animals to mythical divinities, by 
explicit instruction of Gregory a like usage 
was to be recognized under the new dis- 
pensation, because it was impossible to di- 
vert the mind instantaneously of long con- 
tinued habits.” It is not improbable that 
the early Christian teachers could find no 
better way to divert the attention of their 
converts from some heathen festivals than 
by using its social and joyous ceremonies in 
honor of the Christ. 


Nowhere has Christmas been observed 
with greater zeal than in England. “In that 
country it was the custom on Christmas 
eve, after the usual devotions were over, to 
light large candles and throw on the hearth 
a large log, called the Yule log or Christ- 
mas Block.” Various games and _ sports, 
with music and feasting were enjoyed. A 
favorite dish at this season was “the boar’s 
head with an apple or orange in the mouth, 
and set off with rosemary, plum pudding, 
and mince pies. The houses and churches 
were decked with evergreens, especially 
with the mistletoe, to which a traditionary 
sacredness has attached since the days of 
the Druids.” 


The early settlers of New England, who 
came for the purpose of enjoying religious 
liberty were not in sympathy with Christ- 
mas festivals. Their ideas and influence in 
this matter has disappeared and Christmas 
in New England is now as heartily enjoyed 
as in the lands from which our ancestors 
came. 


The history of Christmas is of far less 
importance than the Christmas spirit. Es- 
tablished in honor of Him who came to 
bring good tidings to all people, it should 
inspire us to deeds of kindness and expres- 
sion of good will to every one around us. 
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NOTE AND 


The Christmas season is a season of gift 
making. The gifts that go from willing 
hands, carrying the affection of the giver 
bless both giver and receiver; but the re- 
luctant gift in obedience to fashion’s de- 
mand has no foundation in the Christmas 
spirit. The Christmas spirit is shown by 
helpful acts and words of love—words that 
cheer the despondent, and by the helping 
hand for those less fortunate than our- 
selves. The spirit of Christmas is in per- 
fect accord with the spirit of Freemasonry 
which teaches us that the whole world is 
one human family, created by one Al- 
mighty Parent, and that we are to aid and 
protect each other. 


Christmas is the time for mirth and 
cheerfulness—for the greeting of friends— 
for pleasant reminiscences of the past and 
hopeful anticipations of the future, for 


“Christmas is a happy time, 
In spite of wind and weather; 

For laugh and song and jest go round, 
When dear friends meet together; 

And hearts are warm and eyes beam bright, 
In the ruddy glow of Christmas night.” 


It is a pleasure to know that the “New 
England Craftsman” is valued by its readers 
for more reasons than one. A former Bos- 
ton brother, now located in business in 
Pittsburg, Pa., writes us as follows: “Please 
pardon my delay in remitting for the 
‘Craftsman.’ I think I really ought to 
thank you for the chance to learn of Ma- 
sonic happenings in Massachusetts through 
this monthly.” 


A Past Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of Vermont, moved by the broader 
reason of general usefulness says: “Find 
enclosed my check in payment for renewed 
subscription to the ‘Craftsman.’ I wish to 
take this opportunity to express my appre- 
ciation of your valuable publication. It is 
refreshing to read your magazine and find 
information regarding all departments of 
our noble institution. You do not seem to 
have any special axe to grind. You are not 
hitting continually at Grand Lodges and do 
not appear to be tinctured with clandes- 
tinism of any sort. Success to your labors.” 
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Millbury, Mass., Nov. 14, 1912. 
Warren B. Ellis, Esq., 
Editor N. E. Craftsman, 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

In your last magazine, I think, you state 
that the visit of President Taft to the Ma- 
sonic Lodge at Beverly on September 30, 
was the only visit he has paid to a lodge in 
this State. 

This is a mistake, for previous to that, on 
the evening of Saturday, September 14, he 
visited Olive Branch Lodge in Millbury. He 
was an overnight visitor at the home of his 
Aunt, Miss Delia C. Torrey, and accepted 
an invitation tendered by a committee to 
visit our lodge. 

The meeting was a special one, called to 
work the E. A. degree. There were no other 
distinguished visitors present, but the oc- 
casion was a remarkable one in that the 
President was present. 

President Taft has been for a year or 
more an honorary member of Olive Branch 
Lodge. 

I hope you will make the correction in 
your next issue. 


Fraternally yours, 
GEO. J. DUDLEY. 
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Gethsemane Commandery of Newton- 
ville, enjoyed a festal night on the occasion 
of their last Conclave, November 26th. The 
special event was the reception in his home 
Commandery tendered to the Right Eminent 
Grand Commander, Frank L. Nagle, attend- 
ed by the Eminent Grand Warder, Asa C. 
Jewett. also of Gethsemane Commandery. 
A large attendance was present. The lines 
were formed and the Right Eminent Com- 
mander was escorted into the Asylum by the 
famous Gethsemane drill corps, consisting 
of 36 members in full uniform, with gold 
baldrics and shoulder cords, headed by Sir 
Knight Adjutant, A. E. Billings. The Com- 
mittee of Introduction was headed by the 
Generalissimo, E. P. Hatch, and consisted of 
Past Eminent Commanders James B. Ful- 
ler, Henry J. Preston, Albert L. Harwood, 
Louis E. Binney, George T. Coppins, George 
Breeden, William F. Jarvis and W. E. 
Peterson, 

Distinguished guests were also present at 
the invitation of the Eminent Commander 
in the persons of Eminent Sir Walter F. 
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Medding, grand generalissimo; Eminent 
Sir Harry G. Pollard, grand captain of 
guard; Eminent Sir Isaac Chase, Eminent 
Sir Albert W. Fay and Eminent Sir Charles 
R. Hunt, grand lecturers. 

The Right Eminent and distinguished 
guests Were appropriately welcomed by the 
Eminent Commander, William L. Church, 
who after receiving the Right Eminent 
Grand Commander with appropriate digni- 
ty took occasion to weleome the Eminent 
Grand Warder, Asa C. Jewett, with some 
humorous references to his affliction as a 
persistent celibate. 

The Illustrious Order of the Red Cross 
was then conferred in ample form enriched 
by a full outfit of robes worn by the entire 
Degree team, from the Sovereign Master 
down to the Jewish Guards. These robes 
Were used for the first time and added much 
dignity to the ceremony. 
ar the work, the lines were again 
oe — the Eminent Commander di- 
eee e Grand Warder to present the 
hie peas Grand Commander on the 
Geraci ce warm words the Eminent 
Si ‘Nucla ao. hopes Right Eminent 
ites , of Gethsemane Com- 

ery, with a Grand Commander’s jew- 
elled Sword with c ee 
ot ith belt, ete. This ceremony 

S made especially ; neat 
der’ tarred y Impressive as the War- 
mers, pate ong sword across both 

every Sir Knight in 


Gethseman 
each of he ety there present, 


in the presentation. 


his personal fri 
their acquainta 
were living res 
Pittsburgh, 
in Masonry. 
So successfully had the 
posed presentation been k ¥ 
the Sir Knights, that iy te ee 
Grand Commander was taken wholly b 
surprise and was correspondingly moved - 
the fraternal warmth of affection declawed 
towards him as a beloved Frater, which re- 


fact of this pro- 


lation on this occasion was held to outrank 
even his high office. 

After an evening full of enjoyment the 
Commandery proceeded in full uniform with 
side arms to the banquet hall where a toast 
was drunk to the Right Eminent Grand 
Commander. 
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Rev. Joseph E. Robins, D. D., who re- 
cently died at his home in Wolfborough, N. 
H., was deeply interested in Freemasonry. 
He had held the office of Grand Chaplain of 
the Grand Lodge and Grand Prelate of the 
Grand Commandery of New Hampshire. 
He was born at Littleton, December 7, 1843. 
He was a prominent member of the Metho- 
dist Church. . 
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There was a public installation of the of- 
ficers of Henry Price Lodge, Charlestown, 
Mass., Wednesday, October 30. About 300 
were in attendance. The installation was 
conducted by Past Grand Wardens Joseph 
H. Gleason and Charles S. Robertson. The 
officers for 1912-13 are as follows: 

Harry E. Carter, WM; John FE. Heath, 
SW; Walter H. Cox, JW; George F. Mullett 
(PM), T; James G. Hinckley, S; Rev. E. C. 
Herrick, C; Rev. O. F. Hall, AC; Charles 
R. Clough, M; Hugh S. Urquhart, SD; Fred 
A. Ray, JD; Windsor W. Raymond, SS; 
Harold F. Reed, JS; L. J. Priest, IS; Frank 
S. Adams, organist; Albert E. Dadley, tyler. 

A past master’s jewel of gold was pre- 
sented the master by Past Master Robert 
B. Loring, acting for the lodge. The cere- 
monies of the evening concluded with four 
hours of dancing. 
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Amasa C. Tourtellot, a prominent busi- 
ness man and Mason of Providence, R. L., 
died October 16th. His funeral took place 
on the following Saturday. The services 
were attended by a large number of persons, 
including representatives of Calvary Com- 
mandery, Knights Templar, and What Cheer 
Lodge, A. F. and A. M., of which Mr. Tour- 
tellot was a member. During the services 
the Orpheus Quartet sang two hymns. 
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Eminent Sir Knight Frank W. Lockwood, 
Commander of St. John’s Commandery, K. 
T., Providence, R. I., was the guest of honor 
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Wednesday, October 29th, at a banquet at 
the Narragansett Hotel, at which fully 100 
Sir Knights, members of St. John’s and 
other commanderies, were present. 

During the evening, Sir Knight Lockwood, 
received the full regalia of an Eminent 
Commander, and a sword, the presentation 
address being made by Sir Knight Joseph 
P. Burlingame. The uniform, including 
coat, belt, chapeau, sword and case, is of 
handsome design. It was the gift of per- 
sonal friends of Sir Knight Lockwood. Sev- 
eral members of high rank in the order at- 
tended the banquet, among these being of- 
ficers of the Grand Commandery. 

Dinner was served at 7.30 o’clock, the 
presentation address and speech of accept- 
ance following. 
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At the regular communication of St. 
John’s lodge, Boston, Monday, October 17, 
Wor. Master Hurll stated that it was the 
fifty-seventh anniversary of the admission 
of William W. Currie to membership in the 
lodge and he desired to extend congratula- 
lations to one who has been in the ranks 
so long as Mr. Currie, and has rarely missed 
a meeting, and that due to illness. He has 
ever taken a deep interest in the work and 
his constant presence has been an inspira- 
tion to young and old alike. He then asked 
the venerable member to rise so that all 
could see him, and in his honor the lodge 
was called up, while the organist played 
“Auld Lang Syne” and there was an out- 
burst of applause. 

“T thank you very much for your kind- 
ness,” said the veteran, who seemed to ap- 
preciate deeply the mark of attention given 
him. 

The members of Friendship lodge, Wil- 
mington, Mass., at their meeting October 
16th, witnessed the unusual incident of 
father and son receiving, at the same time, 
the last honor that a lodge can bestow. This 
was in the presence of two other sons of the 
parent. Rt. Wor. William H. H. Soule de- 
livered the charge to the candidates. It was 
the visitation night of Rt. Wor. Robert W. 
Oliver, and there were many visitors in at- 
tendance. 

One of the finest Templar demonstrations 
ever seen in the State was witnessed in the 


parade of 4,000 white plumed Knights at 
Cleveland, Ohio, at the annual session of the 
Grand Commandery, October 16. Twenty- 
seven bands provided the music. 

It was hard telling which made the great- 
er hit of the parade, the girls’ band of 
Chicago Junction that led the Norwalk com- 
mandery or the drum corps of small boys 
that led the Defiance commandery. 

The girls’ band, nearly all the members 
of which are the daughters of sir knights, 
made a striking appearance. Their dresses 
were of black velvet, their hats of a black 
material, each decorated with a white plume. 

There was a grand ball in the evening 
provided by the four Cleveland Command-. 
eries. 
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Elisha B. Sears, past high priest of Wav- 
erly R. A. Chapter of Melrose, Mass., was 
presented with a past high priest’s apron by 
his own Chapter while he was present in the 
capacity of captain of the Host for Rt. Ex. 
William Wolldridge at an official visit No- 
vember 6. The words attending the pre- 
sentation were spoken by High Priest Irv- 
ing F. Ridlon. 
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High Priest Walter B. Tripp of St. An- 
drew’s R. A. Chapter, Boston, departed 
from the customary floral tribute to the dis- 
trict deputy grand high priest on the oc- 
casion of the official visit of Rt. Ex. Com- 
panion James Stone Blake, November 6th, 
and in its place, as a more lasting souvenir, 
presented him with a handsome silk um- 
brella; he also gave to Captain of the Host, 
William M. Farrington, a fountain pen. 
The cordial and genial expression of good 
will that attended the presentation and re- 
ception of the gifts made an exceedingly 
pleasant feature of the evening. 
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Rey. George J. Prescott, worshipful mas- 
ter of Columbian lodge, Boston, has been 
presented by his lodge with a past master’s 
jewel that is unique in design, as it com- 
bines the emblems of past master and chap- 
lain, for Wor. Brother Prescott was chap- 
lain of the lodge more than a score of years 
before he was placed in line for the chair. 
Past Master W. Clifton Jones made the 
presentation. 
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Cambridge R. A. Chapter, Cambridge, 
Mass., added 34 to its membership during 
the past year, bringing its list of members 
up to 700. 
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Washington lodge, Roxbury, Mass., held 
its 116th annual communication, November 
7th. The officers were installed by Past 
Master S. Everett Tinkham, assisted by the 
retiring master, George A. Clough. The 
lodge is among the largest in the State, 
having nearly eight hundred members. It 
has seventeen living past masters. The of- 
ficers for 1912-13 are as follows: 

Frederick W. Klemm, WM; George A. 
Brackett, Jr., SW; Charles W. Hutchinson, 
JW; Marshall S. P. Smith, T; Gustavus F. 
Alden, S; Rev. Dr. Frederick W. Hamilton 
(PM), C; Rev. James H. Holden and George 
W. Adams, AC; Arthur F. 0. Cederstrom, 
M; H. Raymond Chubbuck, SD; Lloyd K. 
Allen, JD; Henry S. Wolkins, SS; Harry F. 
Stevens, JS; John Ballantyne, IS; William 
H. Gerrish, organist; Albert E. Taylor, 
tyler. 

Past Grand Warden John Carr was re- 
elected trustee as his own successor. 
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ae Worshipful Grand Master Everett 
Benton, assisted by officers of the Grand 
odge of Massachusetts, laid the corner- 
stone of Medford Hillside Methodist Church, 
Sunday afternoon, November 10. 
ery the ceremonies began Grand Mas- 
“6 fe on announced that he would confer 
— title of grand chaplain upon Bishop 
amilton, a member of Mt. Lebanon Lodge 
st many years connected with the frater- 
= y, who was to take part in the exercises. 
orty-four years ago he had preached his 
first Sermon outside of a Methodist Church 
in a hall at West Medford and thirty years 
ago, as grand chaplain of the Grand Lodge, 
he assisted in laying the corner-stone of the 
Universalist Church in Attleboro. 

Charles §. Beatley, the well known Mason 
of Chelsea, Mass., who has faithfully served 
the Craft in many ways, notably as recorder 
of Palestine Commandery, K. T., was made 
an honorary member of the Commandery at 
its annual Conclave, November 13th. Sir 
Knight Beatley declined re-election as re- 
corder on the ground of ill health. His de- 
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Charles S. Beatley 


cision was received with deep regret. Com- 
mander Allen H. Legg stated that it was im- 
possible for anyone to adequately express 
the valuable services given by the recorder 
to Palestine in the 40 years he had looked 
after the records. 

In replying, Recorder Beatley declared 
that he highly appreciated the honor ac- 
corded him. He regretted exceedingly that 
his health was such that he would be unable 
to retain the recordership, but could look 
back with delight on the happiness that had 
attended him in the long period and how 
pleasant his lines had been cast. He as- 
sured them that he had not lost interest in 
the commandery and would be present as 
often as his health permitted. 


Grand Generalissimo Walter F. Medding, 
assisted by Past Commander Willis S. Foss 
of Beauseant Commandery installed the of- 
ficers of the new organization. The officers 
are: 

James S. Harrower, EC; Howard Walker, 
G; Alfred Anderson, CG; Harry C. Taylor, 
SW; Frederic W. Faunce, JW; Rev. R. 
Perry Bush (PC), P; James Donaghy (PC), 
AP; Charles G. Roberts, T; Martin J. Ples- 
chinger, R; Arthur F. Douglass, Std B; 
Lawrence A. Haynes, Swd B; Charles H. 
Campbell, BB; Lorenzo Seavey, NCB; Fred- 
erick A. Cheney, W; John R. Smith, adjt; 
Joseph Morris, C 3d G; George M. Anthony, 
C 2d G; Jesse E. Spreadbury, C 1st G. 
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Thrice Illustrious Masters’ Association of 
Massachusetts 

At a meeting held at the Masonic Tem- 
ple, Boston, on Wednesday evening, Decem- 
ber 4th, an association of the thrice illus- 
trious masters, past and present, of the sev- 
eral councils of the state, was organized. 
Such an association has been under consid- 
eration by those prominent in Cryptic Ma- 
sonry for a long time and with this object 
in view a preliminary meeting was held in 
the Masonic apartments of Naphtali Coun- 
cil, Chelsea, on September 30th, last, at 
which were present twenty-two of the ac- 
tive and influential members of the rite. 


Walter F. Medding 


Those attending were unanimous in their 
opinion of the desirability of such an or- 
ganization and enthusiastic in regard to its 
success and beneficial effects. A commit- 
tee was appointed to draft a constitution 
and the meeting adjourned subject to being 
called together again at some later date. 
In accordance with this the companions as- 
sembled, as stated, on December 4th, and 
adopted a constitution and formulated plans 
for the future. At this meeting thirteen 
different councils were represented and 
those present consisted of the most promi- 
nent Cryptic Rite Masons, among them be- 
ing Most Puissant J. Albert Blake, M. 1; 
Edgar W. Evans, R. I.; M. Perry Sargent, 


Miah G. Kenny 


R. L.; Sidney Macfarlane, R. I.; William H. 
L. Odell, R. I.; George C. Thacher and 
others, all of whom spoke strongly of the 
brilliant prospects of success of the organi- 
zation. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 

President, R. Ill. Walter F. Medding of 
Melrose Council of Malden; 1st Vice-Presi- 


Allston P. Joyce 
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dent, R. Ill. Enoch G. Best of Titus Strong 
Council of Greenfield, 2d Vice-President, Ill. 
Charles S. Coombs of New Bedford Council; 
Treasurer, Ill. Miah G. Kenny of Orient 
Council; Secretary, Ill. Allston P. Joyce of 
Medford Council; Executive Committee, II. 
Martin J. Pleschinger of Naphtali Council 
of Chelsea; Ill. George A. Cheever of Hiram 
Council of Worcester, and R. Ill. M. Perry 
Sargent of Amesbury Council. 


The constitution provides for an ex- 
tremely reasonable fee for membership and 
annual dues. There is also a provision for 
presiding and past thrice illustrious mas- 
ters of the councils in the other New Eng- 
land states, as well as Massachusetts, being 
eligible as members. The annual meetings 
will occur on the dates of the Grand Council 
Sessions; other meetings will be held during 
the year and probably occasionally at Wor- 


cester, Springfield or other points in the 
State. 


With the highest Cryptic Mason in the 
country, the head of the rite in the state to- 
gether with many of the past Most Illus- 
trious Masters as members and actively in- 
terested, certainly the association has every 
encouragement of success and influence. 


_The installation of the officers of Haver- 
hill (Mass.) Commandery, K. T., Tuesday, 
November 12, was witnessed by a large 
ae of Sir Knights. Past Commander 
=A core sreBOr conducted the installa- 
or Gewae = by Past Command- 
The officers installe : 

Ellis, EC; Albert B. ig [a 
Palmer, CG; William C. Hayes, SW: Fred. 
erick H. Tilton, JW; Daniel C. Hunt Ps 
Joseph A. Dalrymple, T; Benjamin B. Gil. 
man, R; George E. Durgin, Std B; Albert B 
George, Swd B; Samuel A. McGregor W: 
Mathew J. Gray, Charles A. Bodwell arid Pra 
C. Titecomb, G; Fred R. Smith, adjt. 


Brother J. Arthur Bean of Somerville 
Mass., who was mentioned in our last num 
ber as injured in an auto accident, died No- 
vember 10. His funeral on Wednesday fol- 
lowing was largely attended by his associ- 


ates in the drug business and his Masonic 
brethren. 


Benjamin C. Bird has completed forty- 
nine years service as tyler of Union lodge, 
Dorchester, Mass., and was installed for the 
fiftieth consecutive year, Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 12. Grand Master Everett C. Benton, 
who was present, said that he had dropped 
all formalities in order to join the lodge 
in honoring one who had been a lifetime in 
a single office. 


The installation of Mr. Bird was reserved 
until the other officers had been seated in 
their chairs. When the door opened to ad- 
mit him the enthusiasm was pronounced. 
Past Master Sherman stated that Tyler Bird 
was the seventeenth to sign the by-laws of 
the lodge, and the last one to join was num- 
bered 1127. Of those who were enrolled 
when he joined only one was left. 


As the youngest former presiding officer, 
Past Master Starbird spoke to the tyler and 
presented him with an easy chair, the plate 
on the back bearing the inscription: ‘Pre- 
sented to Brother Benjamin C. Bird at his 
50th installation as tyler by Union Lodge 
A. F. & A. M., Dorchester, Mass., November 
12, 1912.” 


Grand Master Benton stepped from the 
dais and said that he had brought fifty white 
roses for the veteran, and as one had fallen 
off, he thought that he would keep it to 
represent the one year he had been head of 
the fraternity, and handed over the others to 
the tyler, as indicating his forty-nine years. 


“T thank you all for the honor you have 
conferred on me and the regard shown in 
presenting this valuable gift; all have a 
warm place in my heart; it has been fifty 
years of joy to me since I joined the lodge,” 
was the response of the tyler, and his feel- 
ings would permit of no more words. 


Brother Bird was born in Dorchester 87 
years ago. 


From a small meeting in old Friendship 
Hall, located many years ago in what was 
known as “crack-o-hollow,” at Geneva Ave. 
and Bowdoin St., Mr. Bird has seen the Ma- 
sonic Order in Dorchester grow until it now 
has a spacious home at Uphams Corner. 
During his career he has served as tyler of 
Union Lodge 49 years, Rabboni Lodge 22 
years, Dorchester Royal Arch Chapter 20 
years and St. Stephen’s Royal Arch Chapter 
15 years. 


——— 
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BROTHER BENJAMIN BIRD 


Read at the 50th installation of Brother Bird as Tyler of Masonic Bodies 
in Dorchester, Mass. 


We find written by the Sages in the Book of Life and Fate 

“Who is faithful in the least things shall be ruler of the great;” 
And we search the roll of honor, with its names of living gold, 
That the worthiest of the worthy may today the sceptre hold. 


And a fond face greets our vision as we scan the records o’er, 

We recall the smile of welcome as we never did before, 

Feel the loving clasp of greeting, hear the cheerful manly word, 
AS we reach the Lodge’s portals, from our own dear Brother Bird. 


Fifty years of solemn service he has yielded with his might, 
Half a century of glory lay we on his brow tonight; 

True Masonic love we tender, for our souls with awe are stirred 
When we view the proud example offered by our Brother Bird. 


There are names upon our records that shall live while time shall last, 

There are forms whose memories linger though the forms themselves have 
passed; ; 

There are voices, long since silent, yet whose echo now is heard; 


> 


But the least has proved the greatest. Heaven bless our Brother Bird. 


When our Lodge is closed forever on the level, plumb, and square, 

When we meet in Heaven the Godhead in the Grand Lodge over there, 
When the Master’s voice shall whisper in our ear the long lost word, __ 
Sword in hand beside the White Throne will be found our Brother Bird. 


1912. W. T. H. SALTER. 
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The annual meeting and banquet of the 
First Worshipful Masters’ Association in 
Massachusetts was held at Hotel Bellevue, 
Boston, Friday, December 6th. President 
Frederic W. Bliss was in the Chair. It was 
the largest meeting of the Association on 
record. 


The most important business was the 
completion of the action of incorporating 
the association according to the laws of 
Massachusetts by which it will be legally 
empowered to hold and control property. 
Officers elected were: Samuel Hauser of 
Germania lodge, president; Joshua M. Dill, 
Joseph Webb lodge, vice-president; Chas. 
H. Bolles, Revere lodge, treasurer; Samuel 
H. Spring, Aberdour lodge, secretary; Wal- 
ter M. Cameron, Columbian lodge, marshal. 
Wor. Bro. Bolles was installed treasurer for 
the forty-first time, he being the only treas- 
urer the association has ever had. He was 
later made an honorary member of the as- 
Sociation. This action deeply impressed 
Bro. Bolles. There is no member of the 
association held in higher esteem. A treas- 
urer’s Jewel had been specially designed to 
present to him during the evening. He 
managed to drop out without being observed 
so the jewel was placed in the hands of the 
Secretary for private presentation. Rt. Wor. 
Brother Samuel Hauser, the new president 
of the association, is in Florida, accom- 
panied by his wife, for his health. The 
secretary was directed to telegraph him of 
his election and the good wishes of the as- 
sociation. In absence of the president, vice- 
president Dill presided. Wor. Bro. Charles 
W. Kidder was the star entertainer of the 
evening, reading one of Lincoln’s Cape Cod 
stories in a way that won hearty applause. 
There was music, the roll call of those gone 
before and the good comradship of those 
who are still active in Masonie work and in 
other fields of life’s duty that made the time 
pass quickly until the gavel of the vice- 
president announced the meeting closed. 
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The officers of John Warren lodge, Hop- 
kinton, Mass., were installed November 14th 
by Past District Deputy Grand Master S. A. 
Knowles, assisted by Past Master CG ds 
Woolsen. The officers for 1912-13 are: 

Dr. L. F. Playse, WM; H. FE. Warren, SW: 
C. J. Woolson, JW; G. L. Hemenway, treas. 


urer; R. H. Hopkins, secretary; W. A. Wood, 
chaplain; R. I. Frail, marshal; H. L. Gerry, 
SD; Walter M. Hilliard, JD; H. F. Gowell, 
SS; Wilfred J. Kellett, JS; A. L. Wheelock, 
IS; Walter E. Day, organist; E. E. Hemen- 
way, T. 

Refreshments were served by the new 
worshipful master at the conclusion of the 
installation. 


Have you paid your subscription? If 
not send it along and start the new year 
right. 

Especial interest was given to the cere- 
mony of installation of the officers of Revere 
lodge, Boston, Tuesday, December 3rd, by 
the fact that the installing officer, Past Dis- 
trict Deputy Grand Master Albert N. Blod- 
gett, M. D., is father of John H. Blodgett, 
M. D., the new master of the lodge. 


Worshipful Master Blodgett is the suc- 
cessor to Francis J. Whilton and becomes 
the 32d to occupy the station since Revere 
lodge began its life, in 1856. In the instal- 
lation, Past Master George IF. Wright per- 
formed the duties of marshal, and the 
others of Revere’s past masters in attend- 
ance were: Charles W. Bascom, Henry N. 
Rice, Sumner L. Stackhouse, Charles Beck- 
ford, John G. Godding and John W. Crooks. 


The following is the organization for 
1912-13: John H. Blodgett, WM; William 
W. Brooks, SW; Winfield C. Towne, JW; 
John G. Godding (PM), T; George T. Am- 
brose (PM), S; Jay B. Crawford, C; George 
F. Wright (PM), M; Morley B. Seott, SD; 
Frank H. Holt, JD; William P. Bullard, SS; 
Leon H. Davis, JS; Rodney Macdonough, IS; 
William H. Gerrish, organist; Edward F. 
Jacobs, tyler. Past Master Godding was 
named a trustee of the charity fund and the 
worshipful master was designated the as- 
sociate member of the Board of Masonic 
Relief. 


For lack of space many notices are left 


for next issue. 
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Open thy hand at Christmas-time, 

Open thy heart to Christmas-chime, 

Open thy soul to thoughts sublime. 
—Anon. 


So now is come our joyfull’st feast; 
Let every man be jolly; 
Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly. 
—George Wither. 


Mrs. Shorty was discussing the latest 
fashions with a young lady caller. 

“Did you say your husband was fond of 
those clinging gowns, Mae?” 

“Yes; he likes one to cling for about three 
years.” 


“Why don’t you marry him, he is rich and 
old?” 
“Old? He may live for 10 years yet!” 
“Marry him and do your own cooking.” 
—Houston Post. 


Caller—*You know, there was something 
I wanted to say to you, but it has quite 
gone out of mind. I can’t remember what 
it was.” 
Maiden— (hopefully )—‘“It 
night, was it?” 
—Woman’s Home Companion. 


wasn’t good 


Wife—“What would you do, George, if 
you were left a widower?” 

Hub—“Oh, I suppose the same as you 
would if you were left a widow.” 

Wife—You horrid wretch! And you told 
me you could never care for anybody else.” 


Willie was a smart boy, and ambitious. 
His first job was a post in a local bank. 

“Well, Willie,” asked his uncle one day, 
“how are you getting on in business? I 
suppose you will soon be manager.” 

“Yes, uncle,” Willie replied; “I’m already 
a draught clerk.” 

“A draught clerk! 
are your duties?” 

“T open and shut the windows accordin’ 
to orders,” said Willie, “and close the doors 
after people that leave ’em open.” 

—Ideas. 


Good boy! And what 


SORTS 


I’ve seed my sheer of the run of things, 
I’ve hoofed it many and many a miled, 
But I never seed nothing that could or can 
Jest git all the good from the heart of a man 

Like the hands of a little child. 
—John Hay. 


Mr. Pfusser—“Aren’t you most ready?” 

Mrs. Pfusser—“I wish you’d stop asking 
me that question. I’ve been telling you for 
the last hour that I’d be ready in a minute.” 


Oldfellow—“I just had a letter from my 
boy Charley. He tells me he’s burning lots 
of midnight oil. Knowing Charley as I do 
I can searcely believe it.” 

Youngfellow—*You will, though, when 
you get the gasoline bill.” 

—Judge. 


“Well, my little man,” queried the min- 
ister, who was making a call, “do you al- 
ways do as your mamma tells you?” 

“You bet I do,” answered the precious 5- 
year-old, “and so does papa.” 


John—*So you paid a visit to your rich 
uncle, Tom, and he seemed glad to see you?” 
Tom—“‘Yes. I’m almost afraid the old 
chap has lost his money.” 
—Stray Stories. 


Uncle Ed—“‘Why, 
swear, do you?” 

Johnnie—‘No, I don’t swear, but I know 
all the words.” 


Johnnie, you don’t 


—Judge. 


In a college library, one day recently, a 
card was found attached to a row of books 
dealing with philosophy. On the card some 
prankish student had written these lines: 
“Should there be another flood, 

For a refuge hither fly; 

For should the whole world be submerged 

These books would still be dry.” 


“That lawyer of mine has a nerve.” 

“Why so?” 

“Listen to this item in his bill: ‘For wak- 
ing up in the night and thinking over your 
case, $5.00.’ ” 
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BUSINESS COMMENTS 


The motto of the Lincoln Trust Co. is 
“Mutual Benefit.” Their location is in the 
midst of a prosperous business section. Call 
on them and let them show you how they 
can serve you. Read their advertisement. 


Every Knight Templar should know the 
history of the Crusades and their relation 
to the modern Knight Templars. Every 
Blue Lodge Mason will be interested in “Low 
Twelve.” Both books are advertised on 
other pages by the Macoy Publishing and 
Masonic Supply Co. 


If you want to know why Shriners are 
happy send for the “Crescent” advertised on 
another page. 


Remember J. Newman & Sons when you 
want flowers for any occasion. They can 
advise and are sure to furnish what are ex- 
actly right. 


Perhaps there may be a wedding at your 
house or a reception. You may want a 
canopy. There is an excellent place to have 
your wants supplied. Try C. H. Batchelder 
& Co. See their advertisement. 


Look through our advertisements when 
you want a Caterer. There are E. F. Hicks, 
Henry J. Seiler and Westover & Foss. All 
reliable—all want your patronage. 


Be sure to call for the “Foss Quality and 
Premiere Chocolates” at your confectioners, 
Try them and you will know why. 
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John C. Paige & Co. are the leading in- 
surance house of Boston. All forms of in- 
surance. In this issue of the “Craftsman” 
they call attention to the necessity of in- 
surance against Burglary. 


Copley Square Hotel is a first class hotel 
at reasonable prices and one of the best 
known hotels in Boston. This popular hos- 
telry, known throughout the country as one 
of the modern hotels of Boston, is a favorite 
stopping place of the traveling public, as 
well as the home of many of our people. 


Read all the advertisements in this issue 
and patronize the advertisers, for in no way 
can our readers better express their friend- 
ship for “The New England Craftsman” 
than by giving their patronage, whenever 
possible, to its advertisers. 


Read the advertisement of the Old Colony 
Trust Company and notice its tremendous 
strength. “The Company has one-fourth of 
the total assets of all trust companies in 
Massachusetts.” 


Furs—Furs—Furs—All kinds at the right 
prices at the great store of Meyer Jonasson 
& Co. Read their advertisement. Then 
visit them and see the grand assortment of 
Women’s and Misses’ wearing apparel for 
every occasion. 


Do not forget your families in the rush 
of your prosperity. See the Masonic 
Casualty Co. and arrange for sick, accident 
and death benefits. Read their advertise- 


ment. 
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Sound Management 


EW men ever make a large success in lbusiness without the 
iD aid of some bank. @The directors of this institution are 

successful business men who bring to the direction of the 
affairs of the bank a wide and diversified experience, which is a 
guarantee both of sound management and of the ability to give 
genuinely helpful service to our customers. 

We have had special experience in the lines of trade centered 
in this part of the city. 

Join hands with us for our mutual benefit. 


| INCOLN [RUST (©; 


Junction of Summer Boston 


12 High St. 


ART GLASS 
DOMES 
and 
SHADES 


At a Saving of 
ONE-HALF of the 
Store and Fixture 
House Prices. 


We are presenting an unusually good opportunity to the prudent shopper to make an 
artistic XMAS purchase at a saving of exactly 4% of the store and fxture house prices. e 
When we originated the idea of selling art glass shades direct from factory to consumer 
we planned to save our customers exactly %4 of the store and fxture house price. To prove 


it to you we are offering 
$21.00 Art Glass Domes $10.50 | $16.00 Art Glass Lamps $8.00 


AMBER OR GREEN AT WHOLESALE 
Friends, contractors, builders and people wishing a gas or electric art glass dome or lamp 
for XMAS or any other time in the future should 
COME TO OUR FACTORY AND SEE THEM MADE 


and purehase one at factory prices, saving '2 of the Store and Fixture House prices. 
Domes and Shades Made to Order. Prices from $5.00 upwards. 


ORDER NOW FOR CHRISTMAS 
FRED—HENRY—CHARLES 


RICHENBURG—BROS. 44 HIGH STREET 


Few doors from Federal St., near South Station. Open Until 6:15 P. M. Week Days 
Mail orders promptly shipped when accompanied by remittance. State color wished, Amber 
or green and other colors and shades matehed accordingly, 


in Answering Advertisements please mention The New England Craftsman 
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“Here is Your Answer;’in 
WEBSTERS 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


~ THEMERRIAM WEBSTER 


Rose Lipp 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in 


Masonic Supplies 


Even as you read this nuh'ication yon likely 
uestion the meaning cf some nvcw word. 
riend asks: **What makes mortar harden?’ 
You seck the location of Lech Katrine or the 
Pens awon Of jujutsu. What is white coal? 

his NEW CREATION answers all kinds of 
questionsin Language, History, Biography, Fic- 
tion, Foreign Words,Trades, Arts and Sciences, 
with final authority. 

400,000 Wordsand Phrases Defined. 

2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. 

Cost $400,000. 
The only dictionary with 
the new divided page, — 
characterizedas ‘*A Stroke 
of Genius,’’ 
Write for speci. 


gjnen pages,ilius- sy 
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Correct Regalia for Lodge, 
Chapter, Council, Com- 
manderies and Scottish 
Rite Bodies. fr}ccccd bocce fal 
Orders promptly executed 


Manufacturers of 33° Sashes 
Jewels replated and Regalia Repaired 


IMEATII LOLOL PEAUGTLOOTOATLOADIUCOTORURMLLOGLGALCGOOTLICUOOITOOHHTTIUELAOUITUCUUAAAUVUOHOOD ULL 


trations, ete, 

Mention this pub- 
lication and 

Teceive FREE a 
set of pocket 


WU 


American Flags 


AN qUNUUUUY AUER Q OUNCES CED CULE UOMO UUCUCGUCUUUU EAGER 


naps. -—— ORK Fit a, 
G. & C. (ey “i 
—— 74 BOYLSTON STREET 
Springfield, Rooms 221-222 BOSTON 
Mass. ag ae Gm ag Elevator Service Telephone Connection 
ETHTTTRELERELLELULLRULA LUD ERURELAD ELLIE CHEER UPRON OT ETO EDEN OOEGION ON DTE COLO EN EEN NOLO D NTN TT OV Ee 


Horseback Tours 
. . in Iceland. . 


N Excursion of Fascination 

through the Ancient Home 
of the Vikings. A lecture of 
Instruction, 'Entertainment 
and Surprises. 


The Lecturer has travelled 
three summers in Saga Land 
and speaks from Experience. 


For ‘Ladies’ Nights”’ Clubs 
Lodges Churches 
Illustrated 

Address 


W.S. C. Russell 
79 Monmouth St. 
Springfield — -:- Massachusetts 


In Answering Advertisements please mention The New [England Craftsman 
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Blue Lodge 
Aprons, 
Collars, 
Jewels, 
Jewelry, 
K. T. Uniforme, 
Chapter, 
Council, 


Eastern Star 
Regalia. 
: ae Shrine Fez 
Lambskin Aprons. No.7. White Collars and Jewels 
Lambskin, size 12x14 in unlined, Replated 


white tape strings, made of finest 
selected stock, first quality, doz., $5 Regalia Rapaired 


THE BOSTON REGALIA CO. 


887 Washington St., opposite Franklin St. 
U.S. Flags BOSTON, MASS. 


Caterer and Confectioner 


@Qdd Fellows Building, 513 Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE FIRST PAIR 
of Glasses Should be Very Carefully Fitted. 
Here the Fitting Is Sclentific. 


KLEIN & UNDERWOOD 
OPTOMETRISTS OPTICIANS 


128a Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Opposite Park Street Subway Entrance 


Tel. Oxford 1097 Elevator 


BROWN & ROLLINS 
Gndertakers 
300 Meridian St. East Boston 


FEDERAL HAT COMPANY 


Gip-to-date Headwear for Men 
166 Federal Street, O79, Minute, from 


A RARE CHANCE FOR A 


Masonic 
or 
Private Library 


A complete set of the New 
Eéngland Craftsman, eighty- 
four numbers, ending with 
September 1912, may be had 
for S14. 


It would be a difficult mat- 
ter to furnish another set. 


New England Craftsman 


Masonic Temple -I- Boston 


HIGH STANDARDS 
MODERATE PRICES 


are the important features of our business. 

Execute special work in our designing and 
manufacturing departments. Lodge and So- 
ciety Jewels, Class Pins, Trophies, Badges 
and Jewelry. 


A Mason always in attendance. 


HARRIOTT CO. 
47 WINTER ST., BOSTON 


Take Elevator 


Jewelers Engravers 


Shriners 


With 25 Cents to Spare 


are urgently requested to send in for a three 
months’ trial subscription to the only pub- 
lication issued in the interest of the Mystic 
Shrine. Clean, bright, humorous, newsy. A 
ceremonial session at your home every 
month. Issued monthly for $1.50 per year. 
The Crescent, 194 E. Third St., St. Paul, 
Minn. 


MODERATE ACCOUNTS 


No depositor in the First National Bank need feel his 
account is too small to merit the personal interest and atten- 
tion of the officers of this bank. In the close, cordial relations 
existing between this bank and its customers may be found 


one of the reasons for its consistent, steady growth. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $16,000,000 


First National Bank of Boston 
720 FEDERAL STREET 


Our New Banking Rooms 


40 State Street Boston 


N our new banking rooms we are thoroughly 
equipped to handle the banking business of 
merchants, jobbers, brokers and manufactur- 

ers, as well as of private individuals. 


Independent as to control, strong in 
resources and efficient in service, this bank 
seeks new business and promises personal in- 
terest and attention to each account. 


We Wish to Emphasize the fact that the 
smallest depositor receives the same courtesies 
that we tender to depositors of more substan- 
tial sums. 


Come in and talk over banking with us. 


Mutual National Bank 


DIRECTORS 
C. H. W. FOSTER, Pres. 
E. D. CODMAN, V. Pres. 
W.S. CRANE, V. Pres. 
W. H. STICKNEY, Cashier 
ALEXANDER H. LADD 
GEORGE U. CROCKER 
GEORGE W. COBB 


[crease Your 
Income! 


You can increase your income, with 
protection of principal. 

We are offering a 7% preferred stock 
and guarantee protection of principal. 
We devote all our experience and 
ability as Bankers and Engineer to 
the conservation and improvement 
of the properties that are security for 
the issues we sell. 

We will be pleased to submit detail 
information describing this stock. 


Meikleham & Dinsmore 


Bankers and Engineers 


437 25 60 
Chestnut Street Broad Street State Street 
Philadelphia New York Boston 


Music for All Occasions 
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OF BOSTON 


WEBER MALE QUARTET —_“— 


music for any degree in Masonry, including the Commandery and Scottish Rite. 
A. C. PRESCOTT, 32nd A. F. COLE, 32nd 
Res. Tel. 848-W Dor. Res. Tel. 2521-M Somerville 
G. H. WOODS, 32nd W. E. DAVISON, 32nd 
Tel. 938 Oxford Res. Tel. 545-2 Brighton 
Room 407, 218 Tremont St., BOSTON 
Telephone, Oxford 938 


‘ 
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; : -) )- at 169 TREMONT STREET -:- BOSTON 
Chickering Building Opposite the Common 


NEW RETAIL 
WAREROOMS OF 


Chickering Pianos, Boston 


Low Twelve 


Have you heard of the remarkable 
Masonic experiences related in “Low 
Twelve?” 

Death rather than dishonor. 

Life saved on the battle-field and 
many other incidents of absorbing 
interest are told in “Low Twelve.” 

“Low Twelve” was written by Ed- 
ward S. Ellis, Past Master of Trenton 
(N. J.) Lodge, No. 5, F. & A. M. 

The stories are new and related in 
vivid and charming style. 

“Low Twelve” contains numerous, 
beautiful half-tone illustrations by the 
foremost artists. The work contains 
247 pages, is finely bound and will 
be sent, express paid, to any address 
upon receipt of One Dollar and Fifty 
cents ($1.50). 

The striking and impressive inci- 
dents related in “Low Twelve” should 
be in the possession of every Brother, 
for none can read them without a 
thrill of pride at the consciousness 
that his own name is on the illus- 
trious roll of those who “love their 
fellow men,” and who never turn a 
deaf ear to the ery of suffering hu- 
manity. 


Fraternally yours, 

Macoy Publishing & Masonic Supply 
Company, 

45-49 John St., New York. 


An Excellent Christmas 


or 


New Year’s Present 


Make some Brother remember you a whole year by’ subscribing 


forthe New England Craftsman 


iand having it sent to him 
Send us his address with $2.00 and we will do the rest. 


NEW ENGLAND CRAFTSMAN 


Masonic Temple - - - - - Boston, Mass. 
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A Beautiful Christmas Gift 
Knights Templar 


A Complete History of Masonic Knighthood, from the Origin of the Order, During the 
Crusades, to the Present Time. 


By C. C. Addison and Robert Macoy. 


Compiled from Authentic History and the researches of the great French author 
De Vertot, Mackey, Pike, Morris, Gardner and others. (See te eae) Adapted to 
the American System by Sir Robert Macoy, 33°, Grand Recorder New York for over 
50 years, author of W.:. M.:. Assistant, Encyclopedia, etc., ete. 

A condensed narrative or History of the Great Crusades; a thrilling account of 
the longest and hardest struggle for freedom of Christian principles, followed by strug- 
gles to escape the inquisition, that the world has ever known; no such zeal, no such 
neg eee ever ae rigeate aS snch persecutions, tortures, martyrdom and suffering 

ause as that endure fe i —out of i ? i i 
iyetean af Cannlovion. y the Knights which has grown our beautiful 

The work is also a record of the various events in connection with the Orders from 
those strenuous times to the present date, including the proceedings of Triennial En- 
campments down to and including the 31st at Chicago in 1910. Some of these original 
proceedings are very scarce and only to be found in rare collections. 

The book contains over a hundred illustrations, maps, etc., descriptions of old 
Palestine—its mountains, vales and rivers, its cities, people and customs, its religious 
wars and powers. Never in the world was there a greater History; never was History 
better written, not a dull paragraph in the whole 656 pages, into which are condensed 
recent Templarism, as well as the most valuable portions of those larger and very ex- 
pensive Histories of the Crusades, and ending with statistics and a general index of 26 
columns of reference to all parts of the Work. 


Full Persian Morocco, gilt edges and stamps, No. 22817...............-. $7.50 
Full American Morocco, gilt edges and stamps, No. 22814................$5.00 
Half American Morocco, gilt edges and stamp, No. 22813............... - $4.00 
Full Art Canvas, gilt top, and stamps, No. 22811........... 0.000 ceeees $3.25 


Order one now and get acquainted with your Templar Ancestry; you will enjoy 
Masonry a hundredfold. We guarantee you will be pleased, or you can return the book. 
Write for prospectus and list of other books, free. 


Macoy Publishing and Masonic Supply Co. 


45-47-49 John St., New York, U.S. A. 
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HE CRAFTSMAN’S 
WW ot ATM 


UR aim is to get the name of every Freemason in New Eng- 
We land on our books as a subscriber. 


If you want to keep in touch with Freemasonry, in its 
various interests, subscribe for the New England Craftsman. 


There are 160,000 Freemasons 
in New England 


There is but one Masonic publication to cover this vast territory 


It is The New England Craftsman 


Will you not accord us your support by a subscription now? 
If you are now a subscriber favor us by passing the attached 
blank to a brother member of your lodge who is not a subscriber. 


Publishers of Dew England Craftsman 


MASONIC TEMPLE -:- BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Enclosed find $.......... for which send to the address below the 
NEW ENGLAND CRAFTSMAN for............ year beginning with 


and continue sending until requested to stop. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 
CLOTHING, FURNISHING GOODS 


Exclusive Stetson Hat Department 
(Sug and Soft fats) 


400 Washington Street - Boston 


N workshops on the premises is produced the best clothing that 
can be made, both for immediate wear and to order. 
SAREE Reliable fabrics, correct styles, honest workmanship make 
~ the clothing from Macullar Parker Company the most desirable 

offered by any house. 

Suits and Overcoats for Fall and Winter are ready, all sizes— 
boys’, youths’ and men’s. 

Attentive salesmen are always ready to show the goods. 


Copley Square Hotel 


FLUNTINGTON Avenue, Exeter and Blagden Streets. One 
block from the Boston and Albany Railroad; two 
blocks from the Back Bay Station of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad. re 


First Class Hotel at Reasonable’ Rates 
360 ROOMS 


Rooms with Bath ~~ - $1.50 per day up 
With Private Bath - 2.00 “ 


pea H. - WH IPPLE, ot Proprietor 


